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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 
HE gentleman to whom we have as- 


Party, as determined at the recent Conven- 
- signed the first place in the present 


tion held in Cincinnati, for President of 
number is the choice of the Republican | the United States. With regard to his 
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Phrenology, the following inferences are 
deduced from the portrait before us, the 
gentleman not having come personally un- 
der our hands. 

He is a tall, fairly-proportioned man, 
with a rather large head. That breadth 
and depth of chest indicate vital and 
physical power; the fullness and strength 
of the features seem to corroborate the 
That large 
and prominent nose indicates positiveness ; 
that broad and full development of the 
upper part of the face shows hearty earnest- 
ness; the length of the head, from the 
opening of the ear forward, and the width 


idea of power and endurance. 


and height of the forehead from the same 
center, evince intellectual vigor. His force 
does not find its way through the channel 
of plodding persistency, he has an intui- 
tional judgment, a quick, positive sense of 
truth and duty, and that kind of courage 
and dash which enables one to seize upon 
opportunity and take advantage of circum- 
stances. Asa business man we should ex- 
pect him to make bargains quickly ; to tell 
at a glance what was best to be done, and 
how to do it, and to resolve whether or 
He has 
an uncommonly strong sympathetical na- 
ture; the height of the head, in the upper 
front portion, just back under the hair, 
shows large Benevolence, the desire to be 


not he was able to accomplish it. 


serviceable to others, the spirit of sympa- 
thy and kindliness, generosity, and large- 
heartedness. 

He has the physiognomical signs of 
The 
head, as we can view it in this picture, 


friendship and love and affection. 


does not bring the organs of Firmness and 
Self-Esteem into view. So far as we can 
judge of him, he is a sincere, straight- 
forward, earnest man, and if he err in judg- 
ment or conduct, it would be through the 
influence of his kindliness and sympathy. 





He is generous, sympathetical, affectionate, 
warm-hearted, and liberal ; has a practical 
intellect, and is able to analyze and com- 
prehend truth in its higher relations to life 
and duty. 

As a lawyer we should expect of him 
The 
geniality, 


something besides mere sharpness. 
indications of magnanimity, 
breadth of feeling, and breadth of thought, 
are too well marked to escape notice. He 
is well calculated to inspire confidence and 
friendship; among strangers he would be 
readily accepted as a man of generous im- 
pulses, intelligence, and integrity; and 
such a man ought to be able to go into the 
vortex of political life, and carry himself 
with faithfulness and success, even amid 
the wrecks of those who have embarked 
with the best intentions but without the 
power to outride the storm. 


RUTHERFORD BrrcHaARD HAYEs was born 
in Delaware, Ohio, October 4th, 1822. His 
parents were natives of Windham County, 
Vermont, and emigrated to Ohio in 1817. 
He is a descendant of George Hayes, a 
Scotchman, who settled in Windsor, Conn., 
about 1680. His mother was descended 
from John Birchard, who came over with 
his father's family from England in 1635, 
and became one of the principal proprie- 
tors and settlers of Norwich, Conn. Three 
of his ancestors, Daniel Austin, Israel 
Smith, and Elias Birchard, served in the >» 
Revolutionary army. In 1842 young Hayes 
graduated at Kenyon College. Of his 
class he was the youngest member, but re- 
ceived its first honors. He began the study 
of law at Columbus, subsequently attended 
the Law School of Harvard University, 
was graduated in 1845, admitted to the bar 
at Marietta, and began the practice of his 
profession at Fremont, Ohio, in partnership 
with General Ralph P. Buckland. In 1849 
he removed to Cincinnati, and in 1852 was 
married to Lucy Ware Webb, daughter of 
Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe. In 1856 
he was nominated for Judge of Common 
Pleas, but declined the nomination. In 
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1858, the office of City Solicitor becoming 
vacant by the death of Judge Hart, Le was 
unexpectedly elected by the city council to 
fill the vacancy, and in 1859 was re-elected 
by the people for a full term. He held this 
office until the spring of 1861, discharging 
his duties, as stated by the local press, in 
such a way as “ to extort the highest praise 
from his political antagonists.” 

At this period Mr. Hayes was considered 
one of the most promising young lawyers 
of the Cincinnati bar, and had acquired a 
large business. He had been employed as 
counsel in several notable fugitive slave 
cases of that day, as well as in other 
law suits which attracted wide attention. 
Among the latter was the celebrated Nancy 
Farrar poisoning case, in which Mr. Hayes 
was appointed to defend the accused, and 
secured her acquittal on the third trial. In 
the course of his argument in this case he 
discussed at length the laws relating to in- 
sanity, and some of his propositions were 
afterward incorporated into the statutes of 
the State. He also distinguished himself 
in what was known as the James Summons 
murder case, tried, in the final hearing, be- 
‘ore the Supreme Court of the State at 
Columbus. Judge (now Senator) Thurman 
was then on the Supreme bench, and about 
two hundred prominent lawyers from all 
parts of Ohio were in attendance. Among 
these was Hon. Thomas Ewing, Sr., who 
pronounced Hayes’ opening the best open- 
ing speech he had ever heard. 

On the opening of the war Mr. Hayes 
turned aside from what views of political 
advancement he may have entertained, 
or were suggested to him by admirers, 
and declared his intention of serving in 
the Union cause as a soldier. In the 
early part of 1861 Mr. Hayes and Judge 
Mathews undertook to raise a regiment, 
and in a short time they had companies 
enough for two. With ten of these the 
Twenty-third Ohio Infantry was organized, 
with W. S. Rosecrans as Colonel and R. B. 
Hayes as Major. Hayes and Mathews had 
been schoolmates together, and it was 
agreed between them, as neither had mili- 
tary experience, that a trained soldier must 
be placed at the head of the regiment. 





Hence the selection of Colonel Rosecrans, 
who was soon promoted to a larger com- 
mand, and was succeeded by Colonel Scam- 
mon, also a West Point graduate. The 
regiment, as thus organized, arrived at 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, July 27, 1861, 
and spent the remainder of the year in 
arduous campaigning under General Rose- 
crans, on whose staff, for a time, Major 
Hayes served as Judge Advocate. Subse- 
quently he was promoted to the command 
of the Twenty-third, with rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, and in fact served during the 
whole war, evincing in every one of the 
many battles in which he participated high 
courage and sagacity, receiving now and 
then the encomiums of his superior officers 
and promotion. He performed important 
services at South Mountain, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, at Winchester, Fisher’s Hill, 
Cedar Creek, and elsewhere. He was made 
Brigadier-General “for gallant and merit- 
orious service in the battles of Winchester, 
Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek, and was 
brevetted Major-General” for gallant and 
distinguished services during the cam- 
paigns of 1864, etc. In the course of his 
military career four horses were shot un- 
der him, and he had been wounded four 
times. 

It was in 1864, while hard at work in 
the field, that he was nominated for Con- 
gress by the Republicans of the Second 
District of Ohio, and solicited to return 
home to engage in the canvass preceding 
the election. He replied by letter, thank- 
ing his friends for their favor, but emphat- 
ically refusing to leave the post of duty. 
Of this a writer says: 

“ Notwithstanding this refusal to leave 
the field to co-operate with his friends in 
securing his political preferment, he was 
handsomely elected, defeating Joseph C. 
Butler, the Democratic candidate, by a 
majority of 2,455. In 1868 he was re- 
elected, his competitor being Theodore 
Cook, and his majority over that gentle- 
man was 2,556. In Congress his industry, 
sound judgment, and fidelity to the inter- 
ests of his constituents were conspicuous, 
and gave him a position of great promi- 
nence and influence with his fellow-mem- 
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bers. Though not apparently ambitious 
of oratorical display, and seldom occupy- 
ing the time of the House with even a 
short speech, his unobtrusive and _ thor- 
oughly efficient discharge of duty won for 
him not only respect but reputation, and 
he was regarded both in Washington and 
in Ohio as one of the ablest and best mem- 
bers on the floor.” 

In June, 1867, he was selected as the 
Republican nominee for Governor of Ohio. 
Accepting this tribute of his party, he re- 
signed his seat in Congress and “ stumped ” 
the State in his own behalf, 

The Democrats nominated Hon. Allen 
G. Thurman as his competitor, and such 
men as Messrs. Pendleton, Vallandigham, 
Ranney, Morgan, 8S. S. Cox, Voorhees, 
Groesbeck, and others well known to be 
the ablest men of the party in Ohio, brought 
the full weight of their talents and influ- 
ence to bear in behalf of their ticket. 
Added to the prejudice against the uni- 
versal suffrage theory which Mr. Hayes 
favored, was the demoralizing effect of 
Mr. Pendleton’s plausible currency theo- 
ries, then new to the people, and pecu- 
liarly specious and captivating. The propo- 
sition to pay the bonded debt of the nation 
in greenbacks was brought out prominently 
in the canvass by the Democratic speakers, 
and advocated by them with great inge- 
nuity and effect. 

The struggle was one of the most ex- 
citing known in Ohio, resulting in the 
election of Mr. Hayes, and a Democratic tri- 
umph in the Legislature. Governor Hayes 
administered the affairs of the State with 
much success. While he can not be said 
to have played the part of a brilliant exec- 
utive, he must be credited with honesty 
of motive and much industry in aiming 
to bring about a healthy public condi- 
tion. At the close of his first Guberna- 
torial term he was nominated and elected 
for a second. At the end of this it was his 
intention, and publicly announced, to re- 
turn to the practice of the law, so long in- 
termitted, but his political friends insisted 
upon putting him in nomination as a can- 
didate for Congress, notwithstanding his 
repeated refusal to run. He was defeated. 





The following year, 1873, President 
Grant nominated him for Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States at Cincinnati, 
but Mr. Hayes declined the office, and, 
withdrawing entirely to his old home in 
Fremont, he gave himself up to the pur- 
suits of private life. But his old political 
friends were not incliried to permit him to 
enjoy the comforts of retirement long. In 
1875 they nominated him a third time for 
the office of Governor, and most success- 
fully elected him. And now ere his term 
has closed as chief magistrate of Ohio the 
Republican Party, represented by delegates 
from all parts of the Union, bave formally 
selected him to be their candidate for the 
highest place in the gift of the American 
people. The circumstances of his nomina- 
tion have been published far and wide 
through the press, and need no repetition 
here. 

Personally, Mr. Hayes is said to be “a 
good-sized, well-formed man. * * * * 
His complexion is light, skin florid, tem- 
perament composed of the vital-motive 
and mental in nearly equal proportions. 
He is neither too fast nor too slow, excita- 
ble or sluggish, but is at once sufficiently 
energetic, original, comprehensive, digni- 
fied, and resolute. He is more profound 
than showy, and has more application than 
versatility. He will finish what he begins, 
and make thorough work.” He has a hope- 
ful, happy nature, is eminently social, fond 
of home and all that belongs thereto, and 
as hospitable as he is thoughtful and con- 
siderate.” 

Mr. Hayes is said to entertain positive 
views with regard to the prevailing relig- 
ions and temperance questions, being fa- 
vorable to legislation unbiased by sectarian 
partialities, and in the main an advocate of 
restrictive measures in regard to the liquor 
traffic. 

Mr. William A. Wheeler, the Republican 
candidate for Vice President, is a native of 
New York, and a Representative in Con- 
gress from the Nineteenth District of that 
State. He is just fifty-seven years of age, 
and his antecedents are said to be of a high 
character for experience and ability as a 
business man and civil officer. 
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ON CONSCIENCE IN ANIMALS, 


HE Popular Science Monthly for May, 
1876, contains an article on the “ Con- 
science of Animals,” from the pen of G. J. 
Romanes, and it may not be uninteresting 
to the readers of this JouRNAL to review 
several of the conclusions arrived at by that 
writer, and to observe the nature of his 
speculations, although in so doing we in- 
evitably expose ourselves to the implied 
charge of being “ ignorant and prejudiced.” 
For the author politely says—‘ At the pres- 
ent day, when the general theory of evolu- 
tion is accepted by all save the ignorant 
or the prejudiced, the antecedent probabil- 
ity is overwhelming that our moral sense, 
like all our other psychological faculties, 
has been evolved.” 

This sweeping indictment of being igno- 
rant or prejudiced, is, in our judgment, not 
sufficiently sustained to prevent us from 
doubting its validity, for the cumbrous the- 
ory of evolution, as it has been stated by its 
apostles, fails to enlighten the mind further 
than to point out certain modes of existence 
in the animal creation, and erroneously as- 
sumes that what we perceive in the pro- 
gress and development of animals is noth- 
ing more than a process of blind selection, 
as though the world were not governed by 
any laws, and were not presided over by 
Infinite Intelligence. 

If it be true, as asserted by the author of 
the paper alluded to, that conscience has 
been “ evolved,” and that dogs have a con- 
science, it would be satisfactory to know if 
they have not always pussessed the same 
faculty in the same degree as now. Can he 
assert and prove that dogs in the most an- 
cient times ever possessed fewer faculties 
than they do at the present time? Can he 
assert and prove that man ever possessed 
fewer faculties than he does now? If not, 
what does he mean by the phrase “the 
moral sense like all our psychological fac- 
ulties has been evolved?” For the sake 
of argument, suppose he could prove that 
mankind, or that men in considerable num- 
bers were endowed in time past with fewer 
faculties than they have now, the result 
would only be that such a supposed being 
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would be denominated by another name 
than man. The original word man signi- 
fies, and has so signified from the remotest 
time—at least from his advent—a being 
distinguished from all other beings in the 
universe, and as a being must necessarily 
have existed either actually or in possibil- 
ity before his name. The being who ap- 
plied the name did so because the word 
conveyed definite ideas of the object. The 
word man has been used from the earliest 
period to denote the being to which we 
now attach the name. If, therefore, any 
faculty has been added to his mind, that 
addition would necessitate a change in his * 
name. At least it would seem so. And it 
can not be proved that any faculty has 
been added since his advent, nor that the 
name has been altered. 

This argument applies also in the case 
of the dog. If you subtract or multiply its 
faculties either actually or in imagination, 
the animal becomes metamorphosed into 
some other creature. A dog with a con- 
science such as man exhibits would be a 
moral being, and would be unfitted for the 
sphere of activity of the canine creation. 
The author of the article on Conscience 
in Animals further informs us that “the 
writings of Mr. Darwin have exerted an 
influence upon human thought more pro- 
found than has been exerted by the writ- 
ings of any other single man—not except- 
ing Aristotle or Newton.” 

Without denying that the writings of 
Mr. Darwin have exerted a great influence 
on the thought of the present day, we re- 
spectfully submit that the real question for 
every honest mind is not as to the influ- 
ence of those writings, but as to their 
value. The influence may be either good 
or bad, and the quality of the influence is 
quite as important, or more so, than the 
quantity. The influence of those writings, 
such as it is, may be questioned. 

If some strange monster were to appear 
in the sky like a mountain, equipped with 
a huge tail, and ponderous limbs, and the 
head of a lion, uttering strange and fearful 
cries, such & leviathan would exert a very 
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great influence upon the minds of all who 
should see it, but what good result could 
follow from such an exhibition ? 

And so it may prove with the theory of 
evolution. What is the use of it, suppos- 
ing it to be true? Does it offer a more ra- 
tional or devout explanation of phenomena 
than the older one? Will it increase the 
wisdom and happiness of mankind, or not ? 
Will it cure the small-pox? Will it find a 
shorter way between two points than by a 
straight line? or will it by natural selec- 
tion, evolution, or any other expression im- 
plant a new faculty in the mind? If it 
can do none of those things, and many 
others not so difficult, what is the use of 
the theory? 

Further, upon the question of the influ- 
ence of Mr. Darwin's writings, his advocate 
in the paper before us perhaps forgot the 
influence of the writings of Shakspeare on 
human thought, also that of Moses, and 
the writers of the New Testament, besides 
many of the heathen authors and founders 
of religious and philosophical systems. 

Mr. Huxley, speaking of Mr. Darwin’s 
book, “ The Origin of Species,” says : “‘ Not- 
withstanding the clearness of the style, 
those who attempt fairly to digest the 
book find much of it a sort of intellectual 
Pemmican—a map of. facts crushed and 
pounded into shape rather than held to- 
gether by the ordinary medium of an ob- 
vious, logical bond.” 

M. Flourens says, “ Natural selection is 
only nature under another name * * * it 
is nature personified, that is, nature endow- 
ed with the attributes of God.” And Mr. 
Huxley, in speaking of the theory of natu- 
ral selection, says: “ After much considera- 
tion, and with assuredly no bias against 
Mr. Darwin’s views, it is our clear convic- 
tion that, as the evidence stands, it is not 
absolutely proven that a group of animals 
having all the characteristics exhibited by 
species in nature has ever been originated 
by selection, either artificial or natural.” 
In view of such eminent and adverse opin- 
ions upon the writings and views of Mr. 
Darwin, it is becoming to speak of the in- 
fluence of those writings with modesty. 

The writer of the article referred to 





speaks of the “general theory of evolu- 
tion.” This appears to be very indefinite 
language, and it is difficult to understand 
what is meant by “ general theory,” for the 
theory itself is something not proved, and 
seems to gain nothing by being termed a 
“ general theory.” 

We are further told that John Stuart 
Mill proved analytically to the satisfaction 
of all competent and impartial thinkers, 
that the moral sense is rooted in the 
“ greatest-amount-of-happiness principle ” 
as its sustaining source, and that Mr. Mill 
followed in the track of Hume. In this 
sentence we have an additional disparage- 
ment in the shape of an intellectual toll 
bar. For if we differ from the writer's 
opinion he may say we are either incompe- 
tent or partial. We willingly incur the 
reproach, however, in the presence of such 
company as that of Dr. Thomas Brown, 
Hutcheson, Reid, Stuart, Rush, Spurzheim, 
and Combe, or else upon our own responsi- 
bility, for we do not believe that it can be 
satisfactorily demonstrated that the moral 
sense is rooted in any such principle as 
that of the greatest amount of happiness, 
except so far as this principle is a principle 
of right, rectitude, duty, and obligation to 
do the right because it is the right, inde- 
pendent of every other consideration. To 
base conscience upon any other principle 
than that of right reduces it to selfishness, 
no matter how subtle the argument. 

The article under discussion speaks of 
the “physical causes whose operation has 
brought human conscience into being,” 
and a few sentences lower it is said, “In 
most cases the moral sense has reference to 
the volitions of a Deity, and in others to 
the human race considered as a whole.” 

Contained within these two statements is 
a gross contradiction, and the stumbling 
block upon which the “ general theory of 
evolution ” falls to atoms. What ideas the 
writer on Conscience in Animals entertains 
of the Deity we don’t know, but is it not 
passing strange how he can acknowledge 
the existence of a Deity, and at the 
same time argue about the “ physical causes 
whose operation has brought human con- 
science into being. Might he not legiti- 
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mately, according to this statement and 
position, deny the existence of a Deity, or 
of such a Deity as superintends or has any 
but the most remote connection with this 
world? This is the position upon which 
Mr. Darwin and all the evolutionists ap- 
pear to my mind to be inconsistent with 
themselves. Because in order to prove the 
theory of evolution or natural selection to 
be true, as they state and define it, they 
should first prove that there is no God, and 
never was; and, secondly, that if there 
were, there is not now; or if there be, that 
He does not govern the world. For if a 
Deity be admitted, how can it be shown 
that he does not interfere with what is call- 
ed “ natural selection, or the theory of evo- 
lution.” 

Let us suppose on grounds of “natural 
selection” that an elephant is a developed 
oyster, and has become an elephant accord- 
ing to the theory of evolution, extending 
over vast periods of time or eternity, if 
the evolutionist wishes. Now it seems 
contrary to reason how any one can admit 
and believe in an omnipotent Deity of ex- 
alted attributes, and still conclude that the 
process of development was not affected, 
caused, aud conducted in accordance with 
prevision and design. It may appear un- 
generous to say it, but the mind that can 
not perceive any discrepancy between the 
belief in a Deity such as I have indicated, 
and the theory of natural selection as advo- 
cated by the evolutionists, must be labor- 
ing under some obliquity of mental concep- 
tion. 

Pope expressed more truth than the evo- 
lutionists when he wrote, 

** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 

Professor Pritchard evidently perceived 
the truth when he said, “I know of no 
greater treat—I might even call it moral— 
than to take Mr. Darwin’s most charming 
work on the fertilization of Orchids, and 
his equally charming and acute monograph 
on the Lythrums, and repeat, as I have re- 
peated, many of the experiments and obser- 
vations therein detailed. The effect on my 
mind was an irresistible impulse to uncover 
and bow my head as being in the too im- 





mediate presence of the wonderful presci- 
ence and benevolent contrivance of the 
Universal Father. And I think such also 
would be the result on the convictions and 
emotions of the vast majority of average 
men.” * ¢ 9 

The author of the article on Conscience 
in Animals further says, “ First then, what 
do we mean by conscience? We mean that 
faculty of our minds which renders possi- 
ble remorse or satisfaction for past con- 
duct, which has been respectively injurious 
or beneficial to others.” This definition of 
conscience 1s exceedingly defective and in- 
complete; and the author subsequently at- 
tempts several times to amend it by quali- 
fication, but fails to convey a complete 
and intelligible idea of the fundamental 
faculty of Conscientiousness, which in an 
other place he says is founded upon sym- 
pathy. 

The above definition is erroneous because 
it refers only to one side of the subject it 
contemplates, namely, past conduct. The 
author omits to mention here that conscience 
has reference, not only to past conduct, but 
also, and with as much import, to present 
action and future conduct. Of what use 
would that faculty be which only rendered 
remorse or satisfaction possible for past con- 
duct? It would be worse than useless, be- 
cause it would torment its possessor with 
remorse, sorrow, and contrition, for no 
beneficial purpose, When the Creator en- 
dowed man with a faculty of Conscientious- 
ness, He no doubt.did so that man by 
means of conscience might pursue right- 
eousness and avoid sin; and the remorse 
which he has beneficently attached to diso- 
bedience was mercifully designed to prompt 
us to follow justice, mercy, and truth, and 
to shun transgression, wickedness, and 
guilt. The command is, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” But the definition of this writer 
tends to convert that language into, ‘“‘ Thou 
shouldst not have stolen ;” and as he refers 
only to past conduct, his spurious ideas of 
conscience, if they could be realized, would 
consign the law of Moses to oblivion. 
Conscience, of course, has an intimate rela- 
tion to past conduct, but it speaks like the 
voice of God in the soul; and before an 
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act is committed, or a course of conduct 
performed, it thunders its mandates in un- 
mistakable tones of duty, incumbency, 
and obligation to do the right. 

The readers of this JourNAL who took 
the trouble to examine the paper on Dar- 
winism in the number for November last, 
will now perceive that I have attempted a 
further explanation of a question there 
quoted from Mr. Darwin’s work, in which 
he asks why it is that man feels he ought 
to regret past conduct—that is, feel remorse 
for sin. A direct answer to this query is 
probably impossible by the human mind, 
but indirectly, I think, the above remarks 
contain a partially direct reply, for remorse 
follows the delinquent, and conscience in 
addition suggests sometimes in persuasive 
tones, and at others in imperious accents, 
the solemn obligations which we ought to 
obey. Conscience thus becomes an invisi- 
ble attendant, a moral school-master, and 
the very existence of such a faculty pro- 
claims to our mind its Divine origin; and 
no doubt one purpose of such a sentiment 
is the assimilation of the human character 
to that of its author. As the writer’s defi- 
nition of conscience is full of blemish, of 
course the conclusions deduced from it must 
necessarily be defective likewise ; for he has 
reasoned from a false basis. His moral 
measure of a yard is less than three feet, 
therefore all his other dimensions lack the 
requisite number of inches. The reader 
will discern this from the next citation 
where the author says, “ Not only does the 
faculty as above defined require a good 
memory as a condition essential to its exist- 
ence, but, what is of much greater import- 
ance, it also requires the power of reflect- 
ing upon past conduct.” This conclusion, 
though in harmony with his false position, 
is in reality erroneous when contrasted with 
the more complete exposition of the moral 
sense, considered as an impulse to do right ; 
because neither a good memory nor an 
acute power of reflection is essential in 
order to make us feel it to be our duty to 
obey the moral law “Thou shalt not steal,” 
nor any one, or all of the Ten Command- 
ments, 

Moreover, it can be demonstrated from 





history, biography, and personal observa- 
tion that conscience does not depend upon 
the power of memory or reflection. 

The character and conduct of Lord Bacon 
are well known. His powers of memory 
and reflection were vast and commanding, 
and in some respects, perhaps, have never 
been surpassed, yet “in the year 1621 a 
Parliamentary inquiry was instituted into 
his conduct as judge, which ended in his 
condemnation and disgrace for having re- 
ceived numerous presents or bribes from 
persons whose cases were brought before 
him for decision. He fully confessed to the 
twenty-three articles of fraud, deceit, mal- 
practice and corruption which were laid to 
his charge. He was fined £40,000 and im- 
prisoned in the Tower, but after a short 
confinement was released and pardoned.” 
The legitimate application of this sad il- 
lustration of disloyalty to integrity and 
duty is, that the conscience of Lord Bacon 
was not in harmonious proportion to his 
brilliant powers of memory and reflection, as 
the writer on Conscience in Animals would 
from his false premises erroneously infer it 
should have been. Another potent exam- 
ple occurs to the mind, and it is that of 
Napoleon. “Madame de Stael narrates that 
he was nevertso completely at fault in his 
estimate of character as when he met with 
opposition from a person actuated by the 
pure principle of integrity alone.” He 
did not comprehend the motives of such a 
man, and could not imagine how he might 
be managed. 

The author on Conscience will hardly be 
bold enough to deny that Napoleon pos- 
sessed more than an ordinary degree of both 
memory and reflection. 

Many more similar instances might be 
related. But Mr. Romanes has fallen into 
another blunder by not specifying what 
kind of memory he means, for the student 
of human nature is aware of the fact that 
each intellectual power is endowed with its 
own peculiar memory. And he has further 
involved himself in another difficulty. For 
as Causality, the organ of reflection, is an 
intellectual power, the faculty possesses 
both memory and reflection. So that if the 
writer had expressed himself more lucidly, 
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we should perhaps have been able to demon- 
strate that memory and reflection he re- 
gards of so much importance are attributes 
of one faculty only, and not of two, as his 
language implies. 

After several pages of discussion upon 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of conscience, and the 
writer’s ideas as to the truth of that theory, 
he ventures to give another definition of 
the moral sense, and says: “To us conscience 
means & massive consolidation of innumer- 
able experiences, inherited and acquired, of 
remorse following one class of actions, and 
gratification their opposites ; and this mas- 
sive body of experience has reference to ideas 
of an abstraction so high as to extend far 
beyond the individual, or even the com- 
munity, which our actions primarily affect. 
No wonder, therefore, that when any course 
of action is being contemplated, conscience 
asserts her voice within us as a voice of 
supreme authority, commanding us to look 
beyond all immediate issues, inclinations, 
and even sympathies, to those great princi- 
ples of action which the united experience 
of mankind has proved to be the best for 
the individual to follow in all his attempts 
to promote the happiness, or to alleviate the 
misery, of his race. But with animals, of 
course, the case is different.” 

His quotation appears on page 85 of the 
magazine referred to, and succeeds all the 
other citations from the paper on Conscience. 
We make use of this passage here as being 
appropriately placed according to the au- 
thor’s reasonings and arrangement, because 
the first definition must have seemed incom- 
plete. By adding this latter explanation 
of the author’s, he will not be misrepre- 
sented ; but we shall see that he comes no 
nearer a true idea of the moral sense than 
formerly, with the exception that he now 
affirms, and truly, that conscience commands 
us to look beyond all immediate issues. 
But this gratification amounts to nothing, 
‘for the writer confounds conscience with 
experience inherited and acquired, and then 
‘maintains that it is no wonder that when 
any course of action is contemplated this 
so-called conscience asserts her voice within 
as a voice of supreme authority. 

This really implies that the experience 





of past ages asserts its voice within us as a 
voice of authority. How vague and in- 
volved the statements of these two last 
quotations are ! 

The writer appears to have had an indefi- 
nite idea of the moral sense, and struggles 
to define it. If it were true, as is main- 
tained, that conscience means a “massive 
consolidation of innumerable experiences,” 
how does it happen, then, that those with 
the greatest amount of experience have not 
the keenest conscience? Was Lord Bacon 
deficient in experience, inherited and ac- 
quired? Was Napoleon the First deficient 
in experience? What does the author 
mean by inherited experience, unless the 
experience is considered as a favorable en- 
dowment of brain ? 

But the author says, again, “ With ani- 
mals the case is very different, they start 
with a very small allowance of hereditary 
experience in the respects we are consider- 
ing.” Why do animals start with a small 
allowance of experience in this respect, 
when it is conceded that animals preceded 
man in the scale of creation, and the writer 
has told us that physical causes brought 
conscience into existence? Obviously the 
physical causes must have operated in very 
different degrees in one direction than in 
another, when the animal is contrasted with 
man. Granting the author’s premises, what 
a gigantic conscience a man ought to have 
in the nineteenth century compared with 
that possessed by our ancestors a thousand 
years ago, or in the time of the Apostles; 
and if the physical causes that brought con- 
science into existence have been vigilant 
all through the ages, why is it that some 
few individuals can be found at this day 
who infringe the Ten Commandments, and 
admit themselves to be doing wrong. Or 
will the writer affirm that the massive ex- 
perience of mankind in the past has proved 
the laws of Moses not “to be the best for 
the individual to follow?” These are a 
few of the prominent difficulties that arise 
from Mr. Romanes’ elaborate definition of 
the moral sense, which appear like moun- 
tains through the mists of obscure lan- 
guage. The whole of this writer's opinions 
on conscience are tainted with inconsisten- 
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cies, and his ideas are constantly in con- 
flict with observation and experience. His 
reasoning from the false premises chosen is 
highly suggestive of an indisputable truth, 
namely, that the grand prerequisite of en- 
lightened conceptions regarding the moral 
powers is the potent presence of these 
powers in the individual who attempts to 
elucidate their nature, “for it is necessary 
to feel correctly in order to reason cor- 
rectly,” and no amount of intellect can sup- 
ply the absence of sentiments and propen- 
sities. 

The above consideration indicates one of 
the wide and fertile fields of intellectual 
enjoyment which Phrenology opens up to 
the student of mind, and every true lover 
of the science finds himself furnished with 
the most extensive means of criticism. His 
first concern should be to discover his own 
balance of natural gifts, which Phrenology 
alone can reveal; possessing this valuable 
information, and a clear knowledge of the 
functions of the brain, the lover of litera- 
ture may open any volume, and by a care- 
ful perusal he may arrive at generally cor- 
rect conclusions relative to the mental 
forces of the author from which the book 
emanated—that is to say, he may predi- 
cate the phrenological characteristics of 
the composer of the work under his scru- 
tiny, just as a chemist discovers by analy- 
sis the ingredients of a compound. 

So far as the main position is con- 
cerned, as to conscience in dogs, the organ 
of the faculty seems to be left out of 
their brains. Mr. Combe says in his system, 
“The convolutions which form the organs 
of Veneration, Hope, and Conscientious- 
ness in the human brain, run transversely, 
and in the brains of the lower animals, so 
far as I have observed, no corresponding 
convolutions appear.” But even were it a 
fact that the organ and the faculty were 
both apparent in animals, the theory of the 
writer on Conscience as to what he calls the 
genesis of conscience would not be es- 
tablished, nor the doctrine of evolution 
proved. 

Besides, we must distinguish between the 
knowledge of what is right and wrong, and 
the impulse to do right; also between the 





impulse and the actual performance of cer- 
tain acts which we denominate right and 
wrong. It would seem very difficult to 
attach an idea of guilt to a dog that steals, 
or rather which takes food not given to it. 
Conscience, according to our ideas of nature, 
if possessed by a dog, would impose quali- 
fications entirely antagonistic with the his- 
tory of the species, and unfit it for that 
sphere of activity which seems to afford the 
canine race ample enjoyment and employ- 
ment. Conscience would add a deformity 
—a cripple. 

However, it is a well ascertained fact that 
not only dogs, but many other animals, can 
be taught by various means to fulfill the 
wishes and desires of man, which desires 
communicated, would never have been 
thought of by those animals if they had 
not come in contact with man. If, how- 
ever, those animals be allowed to follow 
their own natural inclinations, they eventu- 
ally lapse into their original state and for- 
get ull their instructions; circus elephants 
cease to stand on their heads on a tub, cana- 
ries leave off playing the part of pack-horses, 
and dogs stop jumping through hoops. 

THOMAS TURNER. 


oe 


DO WHAT YOU CAN. 
“FTNHE woods would be very silent if no 

birds sang there but.those that sang 
best.” 

I know not who said those beautiful 
words, but I may be safe to say it was no 
great man. Not what the world calls 
great, not learned, not rich, but whosoever 
placed them upon paper to be read by its 
struggling thousands, gave a sermon in the 
plainest, truest, yet grandest way it could 
be told. 

I know how anxious every one feels to 
do his best—to be first. Well, you may do 
your best. But if your talent will not 
bring you a hundred fold, be content by its 
doubling. Rather be proud that you can 
look back and say, “that is as well again 
as I once did.” If you are capable of no 
more, why bemoan your own fate because 
others have outstripped you? Do you gain 
by complaining, or by silence? Can you 
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lose by trying again? How many churches 
would be vacant if every preacher should 
say, “I will not preach unless I can have 
my church filled like Beecher or Spurgeon. 
If none went abroad but the Moodys and 
Sankeys, how many places would be un- 
fruitful. Ah! the churches would be very 
silent if none preached but those who 
preached best! To be first or nothing is a 
poor saying by which to live. No one ex- 
pects you to give your first speech like a 
Wilberforce. Everybody knows you have 
not the head of Daniel Webster—they only 
think it is very well for you, John Smith. 
It need not cool your ardor to be thus spo- 
ken of. It helps to make a comparison be- 
tween the poorer and the better. Very 
rarely would the world look upon pictures 
or works of art, if none sat at the easel or 
held the chisel but the world’s great mas- 
térs. What would you be—what would 
the world be, if none struggled to be 





heard? Because youcan not pipe so long 
or so loud as a stronger or bolder brother, 
need you try on that instrument. You 
may make a clearer and a sweeter strain on 
some other one. The world does not meas- 
ure all beauties or talents alike. If one 
thinks the whip-poor-will the best singer 
of the wood, would he care to have that 
bird under his window always? His 
neighbor might like the robin best, then 
who is to be the judge between the two. 
Should one bird stop singing because some 
other can be heard the farthest? No; use 
what talents you possess, See not smiles 
or frowns, hear not the jeers or envious re- 
marks, heed not the prophetic sayings of 
your future, and never mind if you do not 


do as well as the best. Keep doing—sculp- 
ture or paint, study or play, sing, speak or 
write, and if you do not stand first, remem- 
ber that the wood would be very silent if 
no birds sang there but those that sang 
best. LITTLE HOME BODY. 


—_+0e—____ 


OVERLAND 


WO days beyond the Mississippi, on 

- the far plains, our westward-bound 
train reached Grand Island Station, the 
country of the Pawnees. Here some pale 
faces pursue the vile policy of setting the 
Indians to beg of travelers and taking the 
lion’s share of the profits. Some give from 
pity, which the appearance of the poor 
creatures is well calculated to excite ; some 
for their own amusement; none of us sus- 
pected, until told by those familiar with 
the route, that these are mere employés of 
loafing whites. Grand Island being a re- 
freshment station, a good opportunity is 
afforded for asking charity on the one part, 
and for gratifying curiosity on the other. 
As for me, the curious interest of childhood, 
youth, and womanhood seemed to have 
brought me to this hour of seeing almost 
the first red men on their own soil. Back 
at Silver Creek one came upon the platform 
of our car, dressed exclusively in red shirt 
and bow and arrow, and had exchanged a 





* For four of the illastrations in this article, we 
are indebted to Mr. H. T. Williams, publisher of the 
“ Pacific Tourist,”’ etc. 





INDIANS.* 


passing stare with a group upright and 
silent as statues, in a freight car going 
east. 

The train halted, and instantly along its 
length dark faces and hands were stretched 
beseechingly toward the windows. If food 
is thrown them—most through passengers 
have a well-supplied lunch-basket along— 
they scramble for it; they refuse nothing, 
but money is their object, and the more 
they get the more they want, like people 
generally who obtain it through other and 
better means, Unable to speak a civilized 
language, though their looks and grunts 
and gestures could never be misunderstood, 
this organized begging fraternity is fur- 
nished with written petitions similar to 
those which the same class in cities and 
villages often use in pursuing their calling 
from door to door. 

A maiden of fifteen summers, so I fancied 
from the blanketed figure, thrust her cer- 
tificate at a number of young gentlemen 
collected upon the platform of the car, 
who, like many others were, to the dam- 
age of the restaurant, improving the 
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“twenty minutes to supper” solely in see- 
ing the unwonted sights. Her left hand 
clasped her green blanket at the bridge of 
her nose, just beneath the small eyes and 
cramped forehead crossed at all angles by 
hair stiff and black as underbrush after a 
fire has run in the woods. Seen from my 
window, the gliding shape resembled a 
painted churn on a pair of dirty cotton 
pantalettes, with feet only like Maud Mul- 
ler’s in being “ bare and brown.” 

“Oh, for one good look at her!” I ejac- 
ulated, rushing to the door. 


Fig. 1—Pawnes Carer, in Mixep Costume. 


“ He’s not a she,” returned a fellow-pas- 
senger to my amazement, “she’s a-he.” 

All those young gentlemen were laughing 
at me. 

“ Ah, yes, a blunder—even me! I confess 
it. Why, I was expecting some Hiawatha 
among you to lay a red deer at those feet 
in token of yearning to supply their owner’s 
venison for all her future.” 

“A dear business that,” one replied, pass- 
ing to the next the little Indian’s paper, 
dingy and rumpled with much handling, 








and which came tome in turn. The hand- 
writing was small, like a woman’s; minus 
all punctuation, it read: 

“The bearer is a Pawnee Indian he is a 
good boy but very poor and wants you to 
give him five or ten cents or some old 
clothes and he will be much obliged to you 
his name is Jack.” 

I could not claim that he was really un- 
der obligations to us for his name of Jack 
or any other, but I wished to be under ob- 
ligations to him for leave to transfer to my 
note-book the certificate whose masculine 
nouns and pronouns alone, as I believe, had 
made those wise young gentlemen wiser 
than I on the subject of gender. 

“A namesake of Captain Jack,” one 
suggested, then all fell to regretting that 
they had not aboard their mothers’ garrets, 
with “coats and garments” hanging from 
the rafters, here being a splendid opening 
for securing the same permanently against 
moths, which commisseration, as Jack un- 


SN derstood not a syllable, could not harm 


his feelings. Ere I finished copying the 


. few lines, Jack's brown palm had gone the 


rounds as a contribution-box, and was pre- 


* sented to me with the exhortation through 


the service of his blanket— 

“ Hurry up, squaw !” 

Indeed, I never heard a voice like that. 
It had a savor of ventriloquism in it; it 
might have come from a parrot or a rather 
successful talking-machine, and truly sound- 
ing as little human as either, unly by de- 
grees conveyed its import to me and others. 
Thad time to anticipate the laughter which 
would follow my compliment before it 
burst in a wild torrent from half a dozen 
pairs of lips, while the boy’s eyes, like a 
couple of black beads on the rim of that 
green blanket, continued to watch and 
wait in that complete unconsciousness of 
sentiment which show the immense social 
distance between the two races better than 
a whole essay could. That bit of slang 
English doubtless stood Jack in hand 
often, as it does youngsters “ to the manner 
born ;” and as to the title of squaw, he was 
as innocent of offense as you would be in 
applying to a French woman the term Mrs. 
or lady, instead of Madame or femme. The 
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incident which amused us so was a little 
later repeated from seat to seat and from 
car to car, and “ Hurry up, squaw,” served 
as a popular phrase all the rest of the way 
to San Francisco. 

But those documents. We examined 
several, which read much the same in sub- 
stance, that Lo, the poor Indian, is very 
low, very poor, even to needing “five or 
ten cents.” Some were about the worst 
written possible, none more so than one of 
tenderest appeal from a mythical clergy- 
man who, in a strong point of faith and 
liberality, signed himself, “ Your brother 
in Christ,” to all saints and sinners 
overland, whether they will or no. On 
the platform of the station stood one 
who, according to his testimonial, 
“was of royal blood and a good hun- 
ter.” I doubt it not. A more noble 
specimen of his race could hardly be 
found in nature or romance. He 
stood six feet in his beaded moccasins, 
with every muscle of his body and 
limbs perfectly developed ; he had the 
pose of a stag and the eye of an eagle. 
One thing alone detracted seriously 
from his appearance as an ideal son of 
the forest; that was the fresh and 
fashionable cut of his hair. This 
grand young brave is likewise repre- 
sented as “ very poor, and his name 
is “ John.” 

“What is your other name?” from 
an inquisitive traveler. 

“John,” responded the royal-blood- 
ed with sudden emphasis. 

“What name besides have you?” from 
a chorus of voices—* John who?” 

Imagine the “ beloved disciple” driven 
to the wall in that manner. With a little 
stamp of the foot and a gesture of his 
whole body the princely hunter reiterated 
“ John,” so making an end of it, except the 
merriment of the passengers, to which 
John showed supreme indifference, his keen 
gaze sweeping the distant hunting grounds, 
as it were, for bear and bison. No more 
did he appear conscious of the smart 
shower which had commenced to fall, while 
the sun shining brightly from below the 











western edge of the cloud lighted up the 


streams that descended over his scarlet 
blanket and short tunic into a fringe of 
silver and gems. 

We left him still standing on the Com- 
pany’s platform, to repeat his application 
at each coming of the train, until proba- 
bly his pride will wear away, so that he 
will not scruple to beg after the abject 
fashion of his brothers and sisters, Others 
of the poor wretches followed up the train 
as long as possible, and our parting glimpse 
was of imploring hands holding out torn 
and soiled bits of paper in forlorn hope of 
obtaining something more. The costumes 
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Fig. 2—Ure Squaw AnD Parroose. 


are particularly nondescript, and these and 
the wearers generally as dirty as ever were 
seen. One squaw was attired in a calico 
skirt, which depended from the neck and 
reached to the shins, Another having 
scarcely a rag upon her person besides 
a heavy Government blanket, felt better 
dressed, perhaps, than if arrayed in a Paris 
suit without the drapery which an Indian 
regards with supremest favor. 

Farther on, under the June sun, I saw a 
squaw blanketed in a couple bremdths of 
old woolen carpet, with a great, flapping 
patch tapping at her heels. Besides a 
child just able to walk with the occasional 
help of her hand, she had an infant in a 
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kind of spectacle case made of deer skin, 
slung upon her back. This is the way 
their pappooses are carried. If you have 
something to lavish on the indulgence, the 
mother will lift the flappet covering the 
face and exhibit for your eyes the little 
brown chrysalis. I hope the baby is com- 
fortable, having been born to its narrow 
lot; but we shall agree that white babies 
with so little margin for their squirming 


Diggers— some better, some worse than the 
beggarly Pawnees. Five or six years ago 
the small-pox ravaged the towns of the 
first-named. The savages have a horror of 
the disease. The wife of one of the com- 
pany who rode with us a few hours be- 
tween stations, gave me some facts con- 
cerning them. Their women make good 
servants, but they must go to their own 
| homes to lodge, the Indians having a 























. o—INDIAN VILLAGE—SHOSHONES. 


peculiarities, would display immoderate 
haste to hatch out. These children were 
clad as if for January; but in winter will 
be like . to go naked. Such is the im- 
providence and thriftlessness of these poor 
dregs of copper-colored humanity. 

We shall see before the plains are crossed 
representatives of different tribes, or what 
once were tribes; as Shoshones, Piutes, 


strong superstition against spending the 
night beneath a white man’s roof. When 
one of their number dies they no sooner lay 
him to sleep with his fathers, than they 
pull up stakes and seek another home for 
themselves in order to escape from the 
angel of death. 

“ Here,” said the lady, as the train slack- 
ened speed on approaching a station, “ you 
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may see a great, great-grandmother, well 
known in all the region—a hundred and 
eighteen years old. You will not question 


the truth of the statement after seeing her. 
And there she is.” 

True enough, I could have believed that 
figure staffing heavily up to the train, of 
almost any remarkable age. She was a 
mere animated mummy, immense in ro- 
tundity, an old stump of a tree settled to- 
gether with the telescoping of long years. 
Her garments looked as though they had 
come down through the ages on her person. 
From the car-steps I shook her petrified 
hand, in which civility she took as little 
interest as a pump handle, till it came to 
examining the nickels left in her palm. It 
seems that we had gotten beyond the 
limits of five-cent currency, and the mother 
of Shoshones knew not what to make of it. 
She turned them over doubtfully and cried 
out to me, “Give two bits—two bits!”— 
twenty-five cents. 


The lady addressed her from the win- \ 
dow familiarly: “Muck-a-muck?” (Some- } 


thing to eat?) “ Muck-a-muck,” came 
back in savage gutteral. ‘‘ Heap-a-hos-a- 
ti?” (Are you very hungry ?) 
hos-a ti,” returned the poor soul. 

Bread and cake tossed out of the win- 
dows upon the ground find theit way to 
mouths having as little objection to dirt 
eaten with the food as hungry dogs have. 
Those who are too lazy to beg, may be 
seen sitting on their haunches, the person- 
ification of indolence, taking no thought 
for to-morrow, or to-day. 





“ Heap-a- § 


At one place we saw a company of wo- 
men and men card-playing in a hut, too 
deeply absorbed to give any notice to the 
event of a passing train. They are fear- 
fully addicted to gambling. It is only one 
more of the vices of civilization for which 
all barbaric races have a natural affinity. 
At the squalid villages we see children for- 
aging out of doors like pigs, while num- 
bers of animals of a wild breed, and whose 
legs and snouts appear trying to out- 
lengthen each other, and black bristled as 
bears, are making free inside the habita- 
tions. 

From time to time along the route a 
queer mosaic of nations presents itself. At 
Palisade I make this sketch. In the piazza 
of the hotel a clean little daughter in 
freshly-starched light dress and cape bon- 
net; on the railroad platform a squaw 
posed on her haunches, with pappoose wal- 


Fig. 5—Tue NapoLeon OF THE PruTEs. 


lowing over her red dress and clutching 
at hair like a horse’s mane, with none of 
the Morgan crimp in it; in a doorway a 
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couple of urchins unmistakably Irish, and 
to end with a passing pig-tailed Chinaman. 

The day before our arrival in San Fran- 
cisco a thrilling rumor came through the 
train that Captain Jack was taken and on 
board. It was at the height of excitement 
caused by the Indian outbreak, just previ- 
ous to the capture of the renowned warrior 
of the lava beds, The report was speedily 
contradicted. Our Digger fellow traveler 
bore the plain appellation of Tom; the 
crime for which he was under arrest was 
the murder of two of his own people. 
More than likely the white man’s fire- 
water was at the bottom of it. 

A party of us went forward to the sec- 
ond class car to view the prisoner, who was 
manacled and guarded by United States 
militia from Fort Hall. His face wore a 
most pathetic expression which I shall 
never forget. That conquered, oppressed 
look was too deeply stamped to have come 
of this final occasion, but appeared to have 
been transmitted through generations con- 
sciously victimized. Often afterward I ob- 
served the same expression, though less 
marked, in individuals of the tribe whom I 
met in California, so that I incline to re- 
gard it as a Digger type. Tom’s face had 
nothing vicious or vindictive in it, but a 
melancholy as settled and unvarying as in 
a portrait. Whether his gaze met ours or 
turned toward the forest as it swept past— 
to him forever—his expression was the 
same. They said he had never been ona 
train before, and was afraid. The world 
had little more of sin or suffering for poor 
Tom. San Francisco papers the next Sat- 
urday evening recorded his end. While 
seated in the prison yard he threw a brick 
at one of the keepers who had passed by; 
the latter wheeled, revolver in hand, and 
shot him dead. 

Just subsequently the Modoc chief and 
his few braves were taken alive, and after 
having “ made the best fight that was ever 
made by any set of men,” met their fate. 
Perhaps few would say they deserved a 
better fate, yet is there not something strik- 
ingly solemn in contemplating in the light 
of history these wrecks of powerful tribes, 
impoverished, demoralized, steadily fuliill- 





ing through ever-open channels thcir man- 
ifest destiny of extinction? It is no pallia- 
tion of shame or blame in their treatment 
by the whites that the North American In- 
dians are inherently not an element of civil- 
ization. As rationally, by letting off the 
waters of the lily-bearing pond, might one 
expect the slender stems to shoot from the 
parched bed self-sustaining, and blossom 
golden-hearted and silver-petaled toward 
the skies, as dream of a salvation to the 
aborigines which shall proceed from the 
cutting away of forests whose leafy mur- 
mur. was their breath, whose running 
brooks were their blood-coursing veins, 
whose bounding game their heart-beats. 
LAVINIA STELLA GOODWIN. 
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AIR CASTLES. 


Castles in air, 
Castles in Spain, 
Dream-mansions fair, 
Over again 

Build we in youth 
Only to see 

Turret and wall 
Crumble—Ah, me! 


Dyeams of the past 
Too fair and bright, 
Aye, sweet to last, 
Haunt me to-night— 
Pale ghosts of dreams 
Cherished how long ? 
Till Youth’s young May 
Died like a song ? 


Four precious ships 
Sent o’er life’s main, 
Love, Wealth and Fame, 
Ne’er came again. 

Only one ship 
From that lone sea, 
Freighted with Faith 
Came home to me. 


Moored in Hope’s bay, 
Anchors made fast, 
On Christ, my stay, 
Peace—rest, at last. 
Argosies fair 
Laden with gold, 
Never can buy 
Christ’s love untold. 
EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 





VIEW OF PROTECTION. 











That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly 
nheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 








A VIEW OF PROTECTION. 


HE term free-trade, since it suggests 

the idea of freedom, to which most 
persons are so devotedly attached, has a 
great tendency to cause the formation of a 
biased judgment. Since liberty, understood 
in a certain sense, is a most desirable state, 
men heartily draw the illogical inference 
that in trade freedom granted to the indi- 
vidual to use his faculties as he thinks best 
is preferable to any other condition conse- 
quent on the interference of government. 
A little reflection, however, will show that 
individual liberty is desirable only when 
it does not conflict with the liberty of all. 
No intelligent person can deny that laws 
to restrain individual action are absolutely 
necessary to the existence of society, and, 
hence, it may well be that in trade, as in 
other relations, by curtailing individual 
freedom we may obtain better results for 
the nation as a whole. As Montesquieu 
says, “Freedom of trade is not a power 
accorded to the individual to do as he 
wishes; that would rather be its servitude. 
That which restrains the individua! is not 
for that reason destructive of trade.” Yet 
it is common for some of the most distin- 
guished political economists, especially of 
England, to advocate the doctrine ex- 
pressed by the oft-quoted words of Gour- 
nay, ““ Laissez faire et laissez pa ser”—Let 
alone and let pass. 

On this puvint the following remarks of 
J. E. Cairnes are very pertinent : “Nothing is 
easier than to show that people fcllow their 
Own interest. But b.tween this and fol- 





lowing their interest in the sense in which 
it coincides with that of other people a 
chasm yawns. This chasm, in the argu- 
ment of the laissez faire school, has not 
been bridged. The advocates of the doc- 
trine shut their eyes and leap over it. In 
a word, the ‘grand final result ’—pro- 
nounced by Bastiat as the double good 
toward which laissez faire conducts man- 
kind, ‘the indefinite approximation of all 
classes toward a level which is always 
rising ; the equalization of individuals in 
the common amelioration’—seems as yet, 
with all our freedom of trade, scarce per- 
ceptibly nearer, nay, one might be tempted 
to say, seems further off than ever.” Asa 
still more vivid picture of the facts as they 
exist in England to-day we will quote, 
without translation, the following passage 
from Emile de Larekye: “C’est précise- 
ment en Angleterre, ou touies les entraves 
ont été abolies, et ou régne Je plus com- 
plétement la liberté industrielle, que la 
lutte des classes, l’antagonisme des maitres 
et des travailleurs, se présent de la facgon 
la plus tranchés, et sous l’aspect le plus 
alarmant. C’est aussi dans ce pays par 
excellence du laissez faire, que, depuis quel- 
que temps, on réclame le plus fréquemment 
Pintervention de état pour réprimer les 
abus des puissahs, et pour proteger les 
fuibles.” (It is in England particularly 
where all the customs have been abolished, 
and where industrial liberty most com- 
pletely rules, that strife of classes, and an- 
tagonism between masters and workmen 
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show themselves in the most conspicuous 
manner, and under the most alarming con- 
ditions. It is also in that country which 
especially favors the policy of “ let alone,” 
that for some time the intervention of the 
government has been asked most frequently 
to stop the abuses wrought by the powerful, 
and to protect the weak.) 

If, then, it is conceded that individual 
liberty is not always the most conducive to 
general welfare, the fact that free-trade 
grants this liberty is no argument in favor 
of free-trade. 

We think no one will deny that the most 
perfect state of a nation can only be reached 
through a diversity of industry. Wealth 
consists in values; and in a country where 
there exists a diversified industry more 
values, and hence more wealth, will be pro- 
duced than would otherwise be possible. 
On this point it is strange to see so clear a 
writer as J. B. Levy fall into the error of 
asserting that wealth exchanged abroad 
will stimulate home industry as much as 
that exchanged at home. Were this true, 
a nation could become just as wealthy 
whether it have a diversified industry or 
not. But a moment’s reflection will con- 
vince any one that wealth exchanged at 
home is far more conducive to the growth 
of home industry than would otherwise be 
the case. In the first place, it stimulates 
those industries whose products we buy ; 
and, secondly, it stimulates those whose 
products we sell, On the contrary, when 
exchanged abroad, wealth stimulates those 
industries alone whose products we sell, 
and in this way conduces less to the in- 
crease of national wealth. But a diversity 
of industry is accompanied by other advan- 
tages. Greater skill is required in produc- 
tion; for there are many whose tastes and 
abilities unfit them for one pursuit who 
may yet enter upon another with advan- 
tage, and only when they have a choice 
can they accomplish all for which their 
abilities fit them. Undef this head may be 
included those who are physically unable 
to engage in heavy labor, as agriculture, 
though they may be weil fitted to follow pur- 
suits which require great skill and but little 
muscular strength. In this way families 





are far more able to support themselves 
than would otherwise be possible, and 
wealth is to that extent more generally dis- 
tributed among the laboring poor. Finally, 
under a diversity of industry we are to that 
extent independent of other nations. In 
peace or in war we can produce all we de- 
sire, and are not at the mercy of foreigners. 
To the highest and grandest welfare of a 
nation, as of individuals, independence is 
absolutely necessary. For such reasons we 
think that no nation can reach an ideally 
perfect state except through a diversified 
industry. And, if this is true, it is cer- 
tainly worthy the noblest efforts of a patri- 
otic people to avail themselves of this im- 
portant element of national greatness, 

Nor can it well be conceived how free- 
trade will produce a diversity of industry 
to any great extent. This has not yet oc- 
curred, nor do the advocates of the doc- 
trine hold that such will be the result. In 
a nation without protection those indus- 
tries alone will survive which from causes 
natural or otherwise have the advantage in 
the production of certain articles. Thus 
one nation may be forever dependent upon 
another, and only partly developed, be- 
cause we allow rude nature to take her 
course. ThiS is certainly a consoling duc- 
trine for the patriotic founders of a new 
state. Had such a theory. prevailed at the 
time of Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Jackson, with what a warm enthusiasm 
would those statesmen have looked forward 
to the time when the United States of 
America should furnish food to England 
at England's price ! 

On the other hand, it needs no argument 
to show that protection will give rise toa 
diversified industry. The very idea of the 
term implies that. There are several rea- 
sons why protection is necessary to insure 
the production of certain articles; such 4s 
the higher cost of capital, and of labor, in 
one country than in another. But these 
reasons may all be included under the 
highest cost of capital, or the greater 
amount of it required. It is a well-estab- 
lished law of political economy that capi- 
tal tends to go where it can get the best 
return. If it requires more capital in one 
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country than another to produce certain 
articles, capital would not be invested in 
this production, since the ratio of profits 
would be less than if employed in other 
industries. But a protective tariff, by lay- 
ing taxes on the foreign product sufficient 
to insure the average profits to capital in- 
vested at home, would open a new channel 
where the wealth of the capitalist would 
be employed. In this way a diversified 
industry may now be credted. But it must 
not be supposed that all this advantage 
may accrue to a people without some ex- 
pense. A man who wishes to engage in a 
lucrative business must first invest some 
capital in the necessary requirements, and, 
similarly, a nation, to enter upon a career 
of prosperity, must pay for the necessary 
conditions. Accordingly, the people pay 
the profits on the additional capital re- 
quired te produce articles in our country 
above what is required in another. This 
is all the expense they undergo. If there 
were no other good results of protection 
this expense would be counterbalanced by 
the consequent elevation of the industrial 
classes. In a country like the United 
States, where men and women are regarded 
as human beings, and, though required to 
labor, as having capacities to develop, and 
as seeking the nobler enjoyments of life, it 





is a shame and an outrage to treat them as 
machines. Those who work for the lowest 
wages, though, “like dumb, driven cattle,” 
must, according to free-trade teachings, be 
the class to gain employment. Were such 
results to follow we might well, with Xeno- 
phon and Cicero, execrate the whole body 
of industries. It is stated somewhere in 
Brassey's “Work and Wages,” that at 
Essen, on the Continent, 1,500 of the work- 
men live in a barrack, where they have an 
eating-room in common. Thus they pro- 
cure food and lodging at ten pence a day 
each. In this way Germany is driving 
England, with her starved workmen, from 
the Continent. But protection will enable 
us to pay our workmen a wage that will 
suffice to support them in that condition 
of life which every true American thinks 
proper for an intelligent being. 

In this way protection, instead of devel- 
oping a nation in but one direction, as free- 
trade would do (if it would really develop 
it at all), develops it on all sides, thus form- 
ing a perfect state. And when, as partly 


appears to be the case with England to- 
day, capital has been accumulated and 
great skill acquired by intelligent work- 
men, then protection will gradually give 
way to free-trade, and the nation, having 
become strong at home, will go forth to 
conquer the world. W. G. MAXWELL. 


——_ 40% 


THE CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


(Tas hymn, composed by John Greenleaf Whittier, was sung to music composed by John K. Paine, 
of Massachusetts, at the opening exercises. } 


Oovr father’s God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We mect to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 
Here where of old, by Thy design, 

The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rending bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time from all 

The zones of earth our guests we call. 
Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World, thronging all its streets, 
Unvailing all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 





Thou who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our western sky fulfill 

The Orient’s mission of good will, 

And, freighted with Love’s golden ficece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 

For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee, while withal we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold ! 

Oh! make Thou us through centuries long, 
In peace secure in justice strong! 
Around onr gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law, 
And cast in some diviner mold, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 
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CENTENNIAL MATTERS. 
SOME OF THE MINOR BUILDINGS. 


MONG the objects of interest to a | 


| 


visitor at the Exposition, the build- 
ings which many of the States of the Union 
and several foreign powers have erected 
there are prominent. The States have pro- 
vided them as headquarters for their repre- 
sentatives in the Centennial Commission, 


pointments almost lead him to forget that 
he is in the country of strangers, At this 
time we present engravings of a half-dozen 
or more of these buildings, and may follow 
them with a second installment. 

The New York building is a large and 
attractive structure.. _Built in semi-Italian 
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Fig. 1—New York State Burpine, CENTENNIAL EXxposiTion. 


and also as a sort of point d’appui for the 
American visitor, who experiences a feeling 
of satisfaction and comfort when he sees 
the State of his birth or adoption thus sub- 
stantially represented. So the visitor who 
has crossed the wide ocean must find much 
comfort in discovering that his far away 
land has set up a place whose architecture 
is familiar to him, and whose interior ap- 





style, with a fine piazza almost surrounding 
it, and enough of ornamentation to impart 
an air of grace to its regular proportions, 
it is creditable to the great State repre- 
sented. Within its ample rooms and upon 
the broad verandah one can find an hour's 
respite trom the fatigues of sight-seeing. 
Connecticut has provided a building 
whose rustic character suggests the peace- 
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ful employments of the farmer of a hundred 
years agone,- The well-known author Ike 
Marvel contributed the désign. It 1s about 
forty feetsquare, constructed. of timber, 
shingles, and: plaster, the second story ‘pro- 
jecting four feet over the first story.’ A 
large and heavy porch extends in front ‘of 
and over the old-fashioned hatch-door, and 
on it is painted the State coat of arms and 








ed fireplace opposite the front door; . The 
finish of ‘the inside is designed to give the 
appearance of age, 

This'old New England mansion, with its 
quaint attachments, may be associated with 
the structure which shows to the dweller 
amid the refinements and comforts of a 
large city how rude was the beginning of 
that civilization he is wont to boast. The 














Fig. 2—Conneoricut Stare Buripine. 


the motto Qui transtulit sustinet. The back 
slope of the roof is extended so that the 
eaves at the rear are within ten feet of the 
ground. The reader who has lived in the 
rural districts of the Eastern States is fa- 
miliar with the design. The windows are 
glazed with small lights six by eight 
inches, and in the center of the building is 
& wide stone-chimney, with its old fashion- 





Hunter’s Cabin in a picturesque ravine of 
the park is an exceedingly interesting fea- 


ture of the Exposition. It is constructed 
of logs in the “salt-box” style, and is a 
Jac-simile of the abode of the western hunter 
or trapper, but within and around it are all 
the paraphernalia that an enterprising pio- 
neer would be likely to provide. Inside, 
standing against the walls, or hung on 
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pegs, are fishing-tackle, a panther's head, 
the horns of Rocky Mountain rams, hides 
of huge black bears, buckskin coats, leg- 
gings and moccasins captured from In- 
dians, a snow-white hide of a polecat, 
stuffed prairie-chickens and ducks, and a 
score of other curious trophies. There 
are also several stalwart fellows—practical 
hunters—in the buckskin garb of their pro- 
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reach of snakes and vermin. Near by are 
some deer and a black bear, tethered to 
trees; and in the stream below a dam is 
constructed, upon the -vaters of which float 
several canoes, In these the men in buck- 
skin practice rowing, and show how fish 
are gulled and the beaver caught. 

Not far away from this in another charm- 
ing nook is a specimen of the backwoods- 
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Fig. 3—New Jersey State Bui.pine. 


fession. They lounge on the rough log 
couch, smoke, dress skins, cook and eat, 
thereby illustrating their manner of living 
in the West. Just outside the cabin is a 
eamp-fire, kept constantly burning, a rough 
table, upon which the frugal repast is 
spread, and a cord hammock hung from 
two trees, Occasionally a hunter springs 
into this to show how he can sleep out of 





man’s log cabin in Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire a hundred years ago. There one will 
find a coterie of young New England ladies 
dressed in the costumes of our great-grand- 
mothers, who are prepared to furnish & 
good old-fashioned meal for a moderate 
price. The New Jersey building is one of 
the most picturesque of the State erections, 
and draws many visitors besides those from 
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the “battle ground of the Revolution.” 
The excellent illustration furnishes a better 
idea of the character of its architecture 
than a voluminous description would give. 
With its verandas, balconies, gables, and 
dormer windows, its square tower and red 
tiling, it is the best piece of harmonious 
coloring in the Centennial Grounds. 

The far-away and scarcely more than 
opened State of Colorado, co-operates with 





its enterprising neighbor, Kansas, in am 


> 
building which is not without interest. 


to all travelers from Arkansas is a tasteful 
one, its ground-plan reminding us of the 
erections which sometimes grace industrial 
exhibitions in our larger cities, It is airy, 
well-lighted, as southern houses are, and its 
hexagon-domed roof gives it a peculiar 
distinction among the many handsome 
erections we meet with on the Exposition 
Grounds. 

Among the buildings which we may 
not illustrate with the chisel of the en- 
graver, and which are worth more than a 


Fig. 4—flunter’s Camp. 


Those pioneer regions have done well in 
this exhibition of pluck and enterprise. 

The Japanese cottage receives a good 
suare of attention, bringing as it does from 
our antipodes a practical illustration of 
how these strange people live. The me- 
chanical work of the building is wonder- 
fully neat, light, and strong, and well re- 
pays the scrutiny which the skillful artisan 
of America or England is generally dis- 
posed to give it. 

The building which extends a welcome 





five line mention, is the Swedish school- 
house, which attracts the eye because of its 
symmetry of shape and «lecoration, and the 
substantial character of its materials and 
workmanship. Our architects may glean 
an item or two from that little structure, 
the Canadian pile of massive logs, timber, 
and plank; it is a “timber house,” indeed, 
which impresses the spectator with a feel- 
ing of awe, suggesting the mightiness of 
those forests primeval in whose shadow 
our friends over the border live. Then 
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there are the two or three large English 
houses, reproductions in tangible substance 
of the rural mansions familiar enough to 
the general reader. 


——_+ee——. 
A NEW LIBERTY BELL. 


NEW bell was cast at the foundry of 
Messrs. Meneely & Kimberly, Troy, 
N. Y., in April last, to be suspended im the 
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His plan was to make the bell of 13,000 


for each of the old thirteen colonies. Then 
it was to represent in its composition the 


of the Revolution and the war. of: the Re- 
bellion. When the plans were matured, Mr. 





Seybert entered into a contract with Messrs. 
| Meneely & Kimberly to cast the bell and 
| place it im the tower of Independence Hall. 











Pig. 5—CoLorapo anp Kansas BuILDING 


tower of the old State House in Philadel- | 


phia, replacing the Independence bell which 
occupies an honored place among the relics 
of Independence Hall. A eitizen of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Seybert, is the donor of the 
new bell. The idea which that gentleman 
entertained in this matter is eminently pa- 
triotic, and may be summarized thus: 


selected. The other guns were a British 





Burgoyne at Saratoga, October 13th, 1777, 





pounds weight, counting a thousand pounds. 


two great struggles of the nation, the war : 


The Government being apprised of the 
plans of Mr. Seybert, four bronze cannons ° 
were furnished to carry out his ideas. Two . 
guns, one Union and the other Confederate, 
that had seen service at Gettysburg, were 


field-piece, captured at the capitulation of 
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and a piece used by the patriot army under 
Gates in the battle of Bemis Heights and 
the final struggle with the British army at 
Saratoga. 

To carry the Centennial symbolism fur- 
ther, but one hundred pounds of each 
cannon was used, the remaining metal rep- 
resenting the mineral wealth and growing 
industries of the nation, the copper being 








God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.’ On the waist, one 
side is the following: ‘ Presented to the 
city of Philadelphia, July 4th, 1876, for the 
belfry of Independence Hall, by a citizen.’ 
On the waist, opposite side, is ‘1876, 
and beneath the coat of arms of the United 
States, an eagle with thirteen stars, the 
motto Z pluribus unum. The coat of arms 
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Fig. 6—JaPaNnEsE BUILDING. 


taken pure from the shores of Lake Supe- 
rior, to be mingled with the best of tin, 
fresh from the mines. 

The casting was attended with entire 
satisfaction, and in its rich completeness of 
polish and decoration it forms a very beau- 
tiful and appropriate gift. A Troy paper 
in describing it says, “ Encircling the crown 
are the words of Holy Writ: ‘Glory to 





is set in a. shield of chased work, and isa 
beautiful specimen of art. Encircling the 
mouth is the inscription from the old lib- 
erty bell, ‘ Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof ,’ 
(Leviticus, chapter xxv, verse 10.) Just 
above this inscription is a circle of thirty- 
eight stars, representing the States. The bell 
is seven feet in perpendicular height, seven 
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feet and a half in diameter at the mouth, | one of the most eminent examples of Amer- 
and twenty-three and a half feet in cireum- | ican skill and taste at Philadelphia. Larger 
ference. At the sound bow the thickness | bells have been made in the Old World, 
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Fig. T—ARKANSAS STATE bUILDING. 


is seven inches. Its proportions are strik- | but this is undoubtedly the finest bell ever 
ingly beautiful. All in all, it is a great | cast in America. 
triumph of the founder’s art, and will be 
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THE POET OF THE FUTURE. 


Wuew men shall worship other gods - | To be our guiding prophecies 

Than that of sordid, groveling pelf. In language mute, though strong and clear. 
And rise to prouder, nobler heights, The golden prophecies of jears, 

Above the shattered wrecks of self; Like those foretold when Christ was born, 
When worth shall fill its honored place, For yet again that Star shall rise 

And merit gain its just reward, Above the bright millennial morn. 
Tis then the earth shall bloom as fair 


1 +t of that blissful time 
As did the garden of the Lord. The posh of tad Mees Oe 


Shall sing of other themes than ours, 
Once more the footprints of the gods, And only wreathe within his rhyme 
So long effaced, shall reappear, The fragrance of his fairest flowers. 
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For if his hand but touch the harp, 
Lo! all confusion then shall cease, 
And every chord shall tremble forth 
The sweet, melodious song of peace; 


And in enchantment he shall dwell 
Within the bounds of Fancy’s lands, 
And live as though he once had died, 
And live as touched by magic hands. 
His inspiration, large as life, 
Shall flow from sources deep within, 
Whose hidden springs of thought shall rise 
And purify the soul of sin. 


For what avails this outward life, 

The glamor of the earth and sky, 
Which, like the opening flower of morn, 

Breathes out at eve its latest sigh ? 
And who is he whose stream of life 

On surface currents must depend, 
Who walks tae earth a mendicant, 

And borrows joys he can not lend ? 


’Tis he whose soul is quite content 

To be of those who groveling lie 
Beneath the table of the Lord, 

And eat the crumbs and starve and die. 
Not so the man whose fertile mind 

Is nourished by the hidden streams 
Which flow forever in his soul 

Around the casthd land of dreams. 


Oh! he is blest in high degree 
Who stands from cringing churls apart, 





And finds his deepest source of joy 
Far down within his mighty heart. 
What need to him is there of friends 
Who bow and fawn and pass him by, 
Who come and go, and smile and frown, 
Like changing clouds across the sky ? 


Tis such an one shall sing the songs 
Of that far-off and peaccful day, 
And in its glory he shall shine 
When other names shall fade away. 
This lofty mission shall be his— 
In every life some good to find, 
And weave within the human heart 
The common bond of common kind. 


To analyze the modes of thought 
By which we reach a higher cause, 
To teach the human will to bow 
To God’s eternal, sovereign laws. 
To sow the seeds of simpler modes 
Within the soil of human life, 
And pluck the rank and choking weeds 
Which cause confusion, care, and strife. 
To lead the faltering steps of men 
From out the miry depths of crime, 
Till they, with hope and strength renewed, 
Shall struggle up to heights sublime. 
Oh! Poet of the future time, 
Let angels sing thy happy birth, 
Let himan voices swell the song 
Aud fill with music all the earth. 














Domeatic happiness. thou only biise 
Of paradixe that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of 


virtue. 








Ey: 


UNSELFISHNESS. 


T is difficult to find in these days of 
-{ bustle, crowding, money-making, and 
money spending a thoroughly unselfish per- 
son, one who thinks more of his fellow-man 
than himself; who stands ever ready to 
assist the poor, raise the fallen, cheer the 
sick, and comfort the sorrowing, and yet, 
it seems to me that there can not be a more 
desirable disposition or more lovable char- 
acter; this would be a very different world 
if the spirit of unselfishness were thorough- 
ly and extensively cultivated. There would 
be more charity for the sinner, more prayers 
for the straying, more Christian love, more 





filial devotion, more tender mothers, more 
home-loving husbands, less delight in scan- 
dal, more horror of guilt and pity for the 
tempted. 

How thé dark places of life would bright- 
en, and paths never known to sunshine and 
virtue gleam with awakening radiance were 
the world to grow and blossom with the 
plant of unselfishness. True, it is here we 
see the fruit sometimes, and not always in 
the rich man’s palace. There are plain, 
verdant Irish girls toiling in our kitchens 
who might well set before us examples of 
unselfish devotion. Have you ever noticed 
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how the hard-earned wages of some un- 
lettered servant-girl just from Ireland are 
hoarded up to send to the absent ‘parents 
in the “ould counthry?” how she will 
deny herself many a needful article in or- 
der to send the money to the loved ones? 

Not he who gives the most to the Church, 
or subscribes loudly in causes of charity, 
whose name is praised for his benevolent 
gifts, not he always possesses in its serene 
purity that pearl of great price, unselfish- 
ness. See that lonely woman in yonder 
tenement house, watching over a sick neigh- 
bor in the silence of the night, when the 
world is asleep and unconscious of the 
waves of sorrow rolling over it—expecting 
no return, for her neighbor is as poor.as 
herself. She will receive the reward at last, 
when perhaps, the giver of thousands will 
be classed among the selfish ones of earth. 
I suppose a mother’s love for her babe ap- 
proaches the nearest to our ideal of unsel- 
fish humar affection. What sacrifice will 
she not make for her child, the little, help- 
less being that can give no return? When 
pain enwraps its little frame, how strong 
she is to carry the poor, suffering one, hush- 
ing in her never-wearying way the pitiful 
cry of distress; no thinking of self then; 
that thought comes when care and watch. 
ing avail no more, and she sees her darling 
lying in its coffin, the baby soul gone home 
to God, to a deeper, sweeter love even than 
a mother’s, 


would readily suppose, after a brief sojourn 
in Egypt, that the natives were wholly and 
completely engrossed in self, for the inces- 
sant cry of the Arabs in the street is “ Bak- 





sheesh ;” it meets the foreigner on his first 
arrival in the harbor of Alexandria, follows 
him to the thronged bazars and narrow 
streets, assails him on the banks of the 


‘Nile, rings after him on the steps of the 


Mosque and summit of the Pyramids, and 
mingles with his memories long after the 
Egyptian shores have faded in the past. 
But those who have had a longer and more 
personal acquaintance with the inhabitants 
of the land of the Pharoahs, know that 
they never let a fellow-being go hun- 
gry; they share their humble meals with 
those poorer than themselves, and if the 
parents of a child die, some woman, gen- 
erally a childless one, comes forward and 
adopts the little one as her own. They have 
no need of orphan asylums on the banks 
of the Nile. While the people are thus un- 
selfish with each other, they will call. for 
a “ present” the moment a foreigner shows 
his face or his purse. 

Exalted above all other pictures of un- 
selfishness to which the world can find no 
parallel, is that of Christ’s life and death 
on this selfish earth, leaving us such an ex- 
ample of perfect unselfishness as no human 
With such an example 
before us, how can earth bring forth so 


power can surpass. 


many barren sduls—murderers, drunkards, 

forgerers, misers, liars, scandal-lovers ? 
Would that we might take this divine 

pattern more into our hearts, and so shape 


| and mold the restless course of our lives 
In traveling through Oriental lands one 


that they may grow more and more like the 
blessed original given us to imitate, even 
the Reedeemer of the sons of men, our 
guide to a path of pure, cheerful Christian 


unselfishness. SARA KEABLES HUNT. 


—— oe — — 


ENDED. 


Wuart is ended? All my childish faith and trust 

In seeming. The summer flowers were bright 

And beautiful, now dead leaves sadly flutter 

Down to earth, that erst in white and azure 

All precious stones outvied, and would have 
shamed 

The stars, only that in sweet modesty 

Their cups they closed and let Heaven’s flowers 

Bloom on unconscious of their rivalry. 

No! I'll deck no more with flowers, but rubies 

Red, and diamonds sparkling with the garnered 





Light of earth’s earliest summers henceforth 
shall 

Shine upon my throat and in the dark braids 

Of my waving hair. Then no autumn chill 

Or blast of biting winter e’er can change 

The shining glories of my precious gems 

To death’s nothingness and the horror of decay. 

Beside the breathing beauty of the rose 

A gem is buta soulless stone. What, then, 

If brilliant shines the stone, while the beauteous 

Rose goes down to foulness? AMELIE V. PETIT. 
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WOMEN IN THE TEMPERANCE WORK. 


ANNIE WITTENMEYER AND FRANCES E. 


ROM time to time place, is-given in 

these columns to a ‘notice of the men 
and women who are devoting much of their 
lives to the saving of society from the perils 
of the liquor traffic. This cause, like all 
others, has its representative leaders, and 
prominent among these stand the two 
women whose portraits are now given, 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer, of Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Temperance 
Union, and Miss Frances E, Willard, of 
Chicago, Cor. Secretary of the same. These 
names represent two widely separated sec- 
tions of country, but happily in this work 
there are no sectional differences dividing 
into factions the grandest army of the Re- 
public. Among either its leaders or its 
humbler workers there is no east no west, 
no north no south. In this respect they 
have the advantage over any national col- 
lection of men ever banded together for any 
purpose. 

Mrs. Wittenmeyer’s maiden name was 
Turner. She was born in Ohio, but her 
early home was Kentucky. Her grand- 
father was a graduate from Princeton Col- 
lege, and an officer in the war of 1812. 
Her father was a native of the State of 
Maryland, her mother of Kentucky, so that 
she inherits by birth the warm, fervid tem- 
perament of the South, united with the 
cool, calculating reason of the North. She 
attended for several years a seminary in 
Ohio, where her education was carried 
much further than was usual for young 
ladies at that time. She was married in 
her twenty-first year, and enjoyed nine 
years of happily married4ife. She was very 
prominent in the Church in consequence of 
her religious zeal and enthusiasm, also for 
her great activity in all charitable enter- 
prises, 

At the beginning of the war of the Re- 
bellion, Mrs. Wittenmeyer was appointed 
Sanitary Agent for the State of Iowa by the 
Legislature. Secretary Stanton of the War 
Department gave passes for herself and 
supplies through the army lines, and a let- 
ter of instruction to army officers to codp- 





WILLARD, 


erate in her enterprise for the relief of the 
soldiers. In this worthy endeavor she con- 
tinued throughout the entire war, chang- 
ing her relation to it, however, by resigning 
her position as Sanitary Agent for Iowa to 
enter the service of the Christian, Commis- 
sion. Here she had the oversight of two 
hundred ladies, and she developed in this 
work her plan of Special Diet Kitchen, to 
the great advantage of the health of our 
soldiers. The first kitchen was opened at 
Nashville, Tenn. In it was prepared food 
for eighteen hundred of the worst cases of 
sick and wounded soldiers, These kitchens 
were superintended by the ladies under her 
direction. In this work she had the assist- 
ance of the Surgeon-General, Assistant- 
Surgeon, and all the army officers, both 
military and medical. General Grant was 
a personal friend, and did all in his power 
to facilitate her efforts. By invitation of 
the Surgeon-General she met the Medical 
Commission appointed to review the special 
diet cooking of the army. 

The work of this Commission led to a 
thorough change in the hospital cooking of 
the army, which was lifted toa grade of 
hygienic perfection far above anything be- 
fore known in military affairs, and from 
which it is not likely to fall again to the 
old standard. It is simple justice to add 
what is a matter of history in the United 
States Christian Commission, that these im- 
provements in the Diet Kitchens of the 
army were the means of saving thousands 
of valuable lives, and of restoring noble 
men to health and usefulness, 

About the close of the war Mrs, Witten- 
meyer set in motion the idea of a “ Home” 
for soldiers’ orphans, and became herself 
the founder of the institution bearing this 
name in Iowa. It is not generally known 
that this enterprise originated with the 
brave woman who had cared for the hus- 
bands and fathers through the perils. of 
camp and hospital life. When the fact that 
such an institution was to be opened in 
Iowa became generally known, hundreds of 
soldiers’ orphans became the wards of the 
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State. By request of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Iowa Home, she went to Wash- 
ington City, and obtained from Mr. Stan- 
ton, other departments codperating, the 
beautiful barracks at Davenport, which 
cost the Government foriy-six thousand 
dollars, and hospital supplies amounting to 
five or six thousand more, subject to the 
approval of Congress, which was afterward 
obtained. That institution has accommo- 
dated over five hundred children at one 





tering to the temporal and spiritual needs 
of the strangers and the poor. This or- 
ganization was made a General Conference 
Society at the last session, and Mrs. Witten- 
meyer was elected its Corresponding Sec- 
retary. During the last year over fifty 
thousand families have been visited under 
its auspices, 

At the commencement of this new work 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer removed to Philadelphia 
and founded her paper known as the 














PORTRAIT OF ANNIE WITTENMEYER. 


time, and it still maintains a flourishing 
existence under the care of the State. 

Mrs. Wittenmeyer’s active mind.next con- 
ceived the idea that the vast amount of 
talent and energy brought into activity by 
the philanthrophies of the war should be 
maintained on a Christian basis in the 
Church. Bishop Simpson, always ready to 
aid in any movement promising greater use- 
fulness for women, entered heartily into 
the plan, and the Methodist Church estab- 
lished a Home Missionary Society of women, 
organized for the express purpose of minis- 





Christian Woman, an individual enterprise 
which has proved” exceptionally successful. 
She has more recently established a juve- 
nile paper called the Christian Child, 
which is rapidly winning its way to pub- 
lic favor. In addition to this large pub- 
lishing work she has carried forward all 


; the enterprises of the Society, traveling 


in its interest thousands of miles, and 
speaking in every State from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, 

When as an outgrowth of the Crusaders 
the temperance women met in their first 
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National Convention, it was but natural 
that they should choose as a leader one 
whose name was already surrounded by 
the perfume of a life of heroism at home 
and on the field, and whose praises were 
spoken daily in thousands of homes. Her 
achievements in the past were a guaranty 
of strength for the future. The record of 
the temperance work during the past two 
years proves fully the wisdom of their 
choice. Twenty-two States have been or 





FRANCES E, WILLARD. 

Miss Willard was born at Rochester, New 
York. She was the daughter of the Hon. 
J. F. Willard, an early settler of Wisconsin. 
Her parents were New England people, but 
her life has been spent largely in the West. 
While quite young the family removed to 
Oberlin, O., where her childhood was passed, 
breathing the atmosphere of radicalism and 
reform. After a few years her father re- 


moved with his family to the prairies uf Wis- 








PORTRAIT OF FRANCES E. 


ganized as auxiliary to the National Union. 
A paper called The Woman's Temperance 
Union has been founded, with Mrs. Witten- 
meyer as publisher. She has also labored 
tirelessly in the lecture-field, speaking 
sometimes six evenings in the week and 
traveling hundreds of miles. She has at- 
tended all the large Conventions, of which 
forty-six have been held in one year. At 
the meeting in Cincinnati, held November 
last, she presided with marked ability, and 
was re-elected President for the Centennial 
year by a unanimous vote. 








WILLARD. 


consin, where, in the quiet walks of country 
life, his children should grow up free from 
all prejudice or hurtful bias in everything 
pertaining to the formation of character. 
Here Miss Willard grew to the age of six- 
teen without having ever entered a school- 
room as a pupil, and having never had any 
teachers except her parents and books and 
nature. But both her father and mother 
were very attentive to the home education 
of their children. While the practice of 
keeping children away from school until 
sixteen might be regarded as hazardous in 
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most cases—at least it would leave many 
women an exceedingly short time to spend 
in the school-room—Miss Willard’s subse- 
quent achievements have a tendency to 
throw something of a charm about it. It is 
by no means probable that had she spent 
the twelve years from six to eighteen ina 
close, dull school-room, conning dry, hard 
lessons, that the results would have been 
equally gratifying. At what was consid- 
ered by their parents a suitable age, the 
children were all sent to school. The old- 
est, an only son, went to Beloit College, 
where he graduated. He chose journalism 
as a profession, and has been for several 
years editor of a Chicago evening paper. 

The country home, which merits a chap- 
ter by itself, and which was at one time 
regarded as the finest place in the country, 
was sold, and the family removed to Evans- 
ton, a suburb of Chicago, where the two 
daughters were educated in what is now 
the Woman’s Department of the North- 
western University. Here Miss Willard 
pursued the usual course of study, and 
graduated when little past twenty. 

After this she taught one term in a dis- 
trict school, hut after a few years of teach- 
ing in Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, rose from that humble station to a 
professorship in the University at Evanston. 
Meanwhile she contributed regularly to the 
current literature of the day, and wrote a 
book entitled “ Nineteen Beautiful Years,” 
published by Harper Brothers. This was 
asketch of the life of her only sister, whose 
untimely death she regarded as no ordinary 
affliction. Her memory she not only em- 
balmed in writing, but it is kept ever fresh 
in thought and feeling. 

In May, 1868, Miss Willard, in company 
with Miss Kate A. Jackson, of Paterson, 
N. J., @ very warm personal friend, sailed 
for Europe, where they spent two and a 
half years, visiting necrly every important 
city in Great Britain and on the continent. 
They traveled in Scandinavia, Russia, and 
Poland, also through France, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. During their Eastern 
trip they sailed up the Nile and camped 
out in Palestine, and returned through 
Greece, Turkey, and the Danube. They 





did not content themselves with a mere 
superficial knowledge acquired by a rapid 
journey over an unknown country, but 
remained in the various leading cities that 
they visited long enough to acquaint them- 
selves with their distinctive features, the 
style of architecture, the habits, manners, 
and social customs of the people. In Paris 
she studied the French language, and in 
Rome the Italian, and history of the fine 
arts. 

They returned in 1871, and Miss Willard 
was soon after elected President of the 
Womans’ College, at Evanston, Ill. In 73 
she was made Professor of Esthetics in the 
University. In the spring of '74 she re- 
signed both positions, and the October fol- 
lowing became President of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Chicago, 
having been roused to enthusiasm on this 
subject by the work of the Crusade. In the 
same year she was chosen Corresponding 
Secretary of the Woman’s National Temper- 
ance Society. 

During the summer of 1875 she visited 
all the Eastern and Middle States, speaking 
in many of the largest cities, sometimes to 
audiences of five thousand persons. She is 
acknowledged one of the ablest speakers 
in the ranks, and* among the most popular 
leaders of the reform movement. 

She has recently been on a brief lecture 
tour in the East, speaking twice in Phila- 


delphia, twice in New York, and in Brook- ° 


lyn, also in Boston and several other large 
cities. But she was obliged to leave and 
return to her field in Chicago, than which 
no other place needs her labors more. She 
has during the past year written a small 
work, entitled, “Hints and Helps in the 
Temperance Work.” 

When eighteen years of age she took a 
prize medal offered by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Society for the best essay on the “‘ Em- 
bellishments of a Country Home.” Though 
she has always done more or less with her 
pen, having contributed to some of the 
leading journals and magazines of the 
country, yet her strongest points are method 
in organizing and arranging for successful 
and aggressive work those who come with- 
in the sphere of her influence, her winning 
and persuasive eloquence, and personal 
magnetism. 
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PART SECOND OF A 


ENDED. 
“BAD BEGINNING.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
CONSULTATION. 


| COULD wish to have reported a con- 
- versation representing more faithfully 
the stirrings, the failures, the successes of 
our young man in the eight years since 
we parted with him at the gallows, from 
which Jarl Darley passed- into a clearer 
sphere of life; but, after all, nothing but 
his own daily record of events and their 
impressions could give any true idea of his 
successive growth in the principles and 
purposes under which he had sworn to 
guide himself, since it is the interior and 
not the outward progress which marks the 
character and worth of the man. 
Something of the spiritual strength and 
grace developed by the trials, endeavors, 
disappointments and triumphs of his strug- 
gle with the peculiar obstacles that lay in 
the path of his choice might be discerned 
in his firm, gracious bearing, and clear, ear- 
nest, luminous face as he walked down the 
street on this afternoon succeeding the just 
recorded interview with his friend. That 
every hope, purpose, and power of his life 
was centered in love of his fellow-creatures 
was clearly apparent in each look, tone, 
gesture, as he moved among them with 
deep, penetrant, sympathetic glances, kind- 
ly interchange of words, and cordial, frater- 
nal hand-touches. The man would have 
died of pure ennui and lack of soul nutri- 
ment in an isolated community where there 
was little exercise for the special faculties 
of a nature keenly alive to every emotion 
of the human heart, and the trials and vi- 
cissitudes of human existence. Only in a 
great city,, where the strong, sweeping tides 
of life rushing through dark, underground 
passages of wrong and wretchedness, or 
over sublime lights of power and inspira- 
tion, called into play every activity of 
mind and body, could this warm lover of 
mankind have found wholly satisfying and 
congenial work. As it was, the clear, pure, 
penetrating, healthful sunshine of his pres- 
ence simply passing through the streets 
was like a vivifying river to many a 





parched and desert heart that thrilled 
afresh with the kindling glow of hope and 
purpose as his tender, searching, inspiring 
and prophetic eyes sank into their troubled 
depths. His name and place they might 
never know, but none the less was his si- 
lent mission to them beautiful with blessing. 

Tn the leisurely walk of this cool summer 
evening he paused briefly with uplifted hat 
and low, reverent bow before the silver- 
haired, serene-browed woman coming from 
one of the city hospitals toward which he 
had been making his way. 

“ What command, gracious mother?” he 
asked, as she joined him, drawing her hand 
lovingly within his arm, 

“Home and rest, Ariel,” the lady an- 
swered, leaning a little heavily on his 
young unwearied strength. 

“You are more tired than usual, dear?” 
he said, looking down with tender concern 
into the face fair with the bloom and hope 
of youth, though the silver of years rippled 
in soft, shining waves above it. 

“A trifle. perhaps. You know how it 
wearies one to see so much suffering which 
it is impossible to alleviate wholly without 
the power of a God, and the sweep of a 
a century in the removal of causes. One 
feels this more some days than others 
And when the heart faints and sinks in 
momentary weakness, nerve and muscle fail 
more easily. I shall be stronger presently. 
My ebbing courage comes back with swift 
inflow when you bring yours to. my sup- 
port.” 

Ariel looked into the tender eyes up- 
raised to his with inexpressible love and 
sympathy. Holding the hand upon his 
arm with closer pressure as they hastened 
toward the train which was to bear them 
out to the suburbs of the town where they 
had temporarily located the “home” that, 
like the camp of the Israelites on its pas- 
sage to the Promised Land, simply pre- 
figured in rudest outline the rest and 
peace, and blessing which they sought. 
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When, having quietly conducted her 
through the jostling crowd, and found a 
measurably restful place for her in the car, 
he said, sitting down beside her, and gently 
fanning her heated face, “ You have found 
some new claimant of your care and sym- 
pathy to-day, I see, mother-heart, and you 
are a little perplexed as to what you shall 
do with it.” 

“Exactly, Ariel. You don’t think the 
‘Lodge’ will admit another member, com- 
fortably, do you ?” was the anxious inquiry, 
with a comic grimace at the absurdity 
of it. 

*? Tis a thousand pities, dear, that the old 
rookery hasn't the lodging capacity of your 
heart, but there is an awful rigidity and 
fixedness about stone walls,” Ariel respond- 
ed, with a smile. “ Hewever, we will ask 
Nora about it. She has a wonderful gift 
of provision in the way of making room 
and filling mouths. I despair of nothing 
while Nora stands at the helm calling out 
like a gallant omnibus conductor, ‘room 
for one more.’” 

“God bless her! what should we do 
without the child?” said Madam Lacrosse, 
“ But this is a case which I 
feel may not enlist Nora's readiest sym- 
pathy. She would turn the highest prince 
and potentate on earth out of doors to give 
shelter to some poor, wretched castaway; 
but the subject that engrosses my thought 
to-day is eminently ‘ respectable,’ moving, as 
I find many a miserable object of pity and 
Christian charity, in the ‘best class of so- 
ciety,’ and suffering what in pious cant is 


called ‘the mysterious afflictions of an all- 
299 


with fervor. 


wise Providence. 

“ Really, how chanced you upon a sub- 
ject so utterly commonplace ?” the listener 
asked, with a dash of pleasant sarcasm. 

“It happened in this wise. The lady— 
of course it is a lady—sent for me to visit 
her in my professional capacity, having suf- 
fered many things of many physicians; but 
still believing, as countless other victims 
of a like hallucination believe, that with 
some sorcerer or sorceress of the medical 
art—too often a black art—dwelt the great 
panacea or ‘universal pill’ which she had 
but to swallow to find herself whole. Is 
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there any one back of us overhearing this 
interesting private conference, Ariel ?” 

“Only a suburban youth absorbed in the 
delightful pastime of munching peanuts 
with his sweetheart, oblivious to all other 
interests in this life. Go on.” 

“Well, I found my patient a prey, as she 
imagined, to nearly every ill that flesh is 
heir to, the grave quacking of learned doc- 
tors having aided not a little in augment- 
ing the difficulties of the case. There was 
that entire relaxation and prostration of 
nervous power which deranges and de- 
moralizes the whole physical system, but 
which is itself the result of some mental 
shock or disquietude not always clearly ap- 
parent even to eyes trained to penetration 
into the deepest secrets and hidden sources 
of disease. The sufferer is one of those de- 
vout, religious souls who accept all pain as 
God-sent, yet with a naturalness quite in- 
consistent with their faith seek anxiously 
after relief, and I could not at the first 
break through the hedge of shams and 
conventionalities of which she was scarcely 
conscious, and yet it was the real woman’s 
heart in her with’ which I knew I must 
make league, and bring into sympathetic 
action before I could hope for anything but 
the barest suptrficial improvement in her 
condition. SoI studied my subject grave- 
ly in such light as-I could get on it, 
troubled by the intrusion of an unwelcome 
and most unhappy suspicion which, how- 
ever, symptoms did not confirm fully until 
to-day. Sitting beside the lady this morn- 
ing, listening to the recital of ailments 
which I was mentally resolving back to 
primal causes, I felt the sudden start and 
nervous tremor of the cold, thin hand I was 
holding, as a step in the passage leading to 
her room announced the familiar approach 
of a master. Without the ceremony of rap- 
ping my lord threw open the door, and 
stepped airily in-—a suave, smiling, gra- 
cious, and complaisant man, but with hypo- 
crite written in every smirking line of his 
face and sinuous curve of his body. 1 
sensed, through a kind of spiritual sympa- 
thy, the recoil of my patient, which, indeed, 
was quite visible in the averted yet fascin- 
ated eye, the shuddering nerves, the in- 
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drawn breath, the paling lips, as with the | chiJd resulting from constantly recurring 
assurance of sole proprietorship the gentle- | convulsions, which are but the outward 
man drew near, profuse in demonstrations | manifestation of the repressed horror and 
of conjugal affection, which the poor wife | shuddering of the mother’s inner life. 

strengthened herself to meet by an effort “Now, you will bear me witness, Ariel, 
quite pitiful to see, the more so because it | that I do not often speak so freely of my 
seemed the unconscious effort of a habit | patients whose sorrows and secrets it is my 





fixed by the rigid Conscientiousness which 


is a marked trait in her character. This 


trying ordeal of dutiful meeting and greet- 
ing being over, I was made acquainted 
with the husband of my charge, who, I un- 
derstand, is a sort of religious teacher and 
missionary, just home from some convention 
or conference, or whatever the assembly 
might be in which his soul has been great- 


ly refreshed and strengthened by spiritual ” 


communion and counsel with his brethren 
in the faith, and who, in consequence, was 
now for the first time present during my 
visits to his wife. 

“Well, comprehending the deeply devo- 
tional nature of my patient, I could con- 
ceive with what hopes and dreams of 
sympathy and assistance in schemes of re- 
ligious work and usefulness she had united 
herself to this pious sham, whose large but 
hollow pretensions she had no gift to dis- 
cern, until, brought into the intimate asso- 
ciations of daily companionship, the thor- 
oughly hypocritical character of the man 
slowly revealed itself to her heart, though 
her intellect would not take cognizance of 
a fact the confession of which would have 
involved a disloyalty to vows that she re- 
garded as inviolable as the most sacred 
laws of God. But none the less, you per- 
ceive, though she has held herself scrupul- 
ously to the tortuous rack of duty, as she 
understands it, the inward revolt and pro- 
test of her nature has wrought out these 
physical ills from which it is as impossible 
to deliver her, without a change of mental 
conditions and influences, as to make an an- 
telope thrive in the withering coils of an 
anaconda, In the light which to-day’s rev- 
elations have cast on the perplexing puzzle, 
[ read, too, as clearly as Daniel read the 
mysterious handwriting on the wall, the se- 
cret of a trouble that has added not a little 
to the coinplications and aggravations of 
madam’s case, the partial idiocy of her only 


business to guard sacredly from curious 
eyes and blabbing tongues, but this is a 
matter in which I can not act without your 
counsel and co-operation.” 

“T understand,” Lacrosse responded, 
meeting his mother’s inquiring eyes with a 
steady, thoughtful, absorbing gaze. 

“Tt is useless, you know, to attempt the 
restoration of a subject like this without at 
least a partial removal of the cause of suf- 
ferings which I am called to alleviate,” the 
lady went on, after the expressive pause. 
“Unless I can take the poor soul away 
from the vampire that is preying on her 
life, and hold her in a measure out of his 
baleful sphere until she is able to think 
and reason upon ber condition, and act 
against the evil spell which has benumbed 
every faculty but that ot a blind and mis- 
directed conscience, I might as well leave 
her entirely to die in the snare into which 
she has fallen as a bird in the net of the 
fowler.” 

“ But do you realize, mother mine, against 
what holy institution and law of the land 
you would militate by a movement of that 
nature?” Ariel questioned, with a smile. 

“T realize only that a soul endowed with 
noble capabilities of good has become, by 
an association fatal to its best possibilities, 
a sick and wretched captive, groaning in 
chains which it hugs with the ignorant 
zeal of the blind devotee suffering torment 
and death to the imagined glory of God. 

And I see in delivering such a soul from 
the hand of the destroyer, and restoring it 
to its primal powers of usefulness, simply 
obedience to the highest law of Heaven— 
the golden rule of love, which seeks only 
the good of the neighbor, whatever institu- 
tion of man may fall thereby.” 

“But you know the good of the indi- 
vidual must not be secured at the expense 
of the community,” the young man vubjeet- 





ed, as though for the sake of argument. 
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“That is hardly possible, I think, where 
it is the real, permanent, and not the fan- 
cied and ephemeral good of the individual 
that is sought,” Dr. Lacrosse responded, 
thoughtfully. “We may seem sometimes 
to violate the established law and order of 
society when we aim to release ourselves 
or oppressed members from a thrall de- 
structive of every power of use, beauty, 
harmony, and happiness, but ultimately it 
will be seen that such violation is but a 
separation of the false from the true—the 
evil from the good, which is an essential 
step in the formation of any pure and abid- 
ing worth of character either in the indi- 
vidual or in the nation. Reform must be- 
gin in particulars, in principles, working 
gradually, but surely, toward the purifica- 
tion and regeneration of the whole. It is 
vain to say, as some do, ‘ This evil should 
be corrected, but society is not yet pre- 
pared for such radical reform.’ Society 
will never be prepared for any reform until 
individuals inaugurate it.” 

“Well, if this be heresy, I imbibe it from 
my mother,” Ariel Lacrosse said, with his 
beaming, sympathetic smile. “I trust the 
wisdom of your heart in the case under 
discussion, and will stand by you in any 
action for the lady’s relief to which you 
can gain her consent.” 

“Thanks; we shall see what may be 
done. I am more than usually interested 
in this patient. There is something 
strangely familiar about her, and I can not 
get rid of the impression that I have 
known her in some earlier and happier 
period of her life; but so many faces have 
crowded the walls of memory in these later 
years that I can not clearly distinguish 
them.” 

Young Lacrosse had leaned forward 
flushed and eager during this latter com- 
munication, his thought reverting curious- 
ly to one of whom he had long ago lost 
trace; but with a quick inward ejaculation 
of impatience at such foily, he shook his 
head muttering to himself, “It can not be.” 

And just then, with a shrill scream, the 
steam-steed brought them to their destina- 
tion, and stepping from the train our 
friends walked slowly through the length- 





ening shadows of the waning day to their 
“Lodge” of wayfarers, whither we will 
presently follow them. 


CHAPTER III. 
NORA’S SCHEMES OF BENEVOLENCE. 


The low swinging sun shone over a pic- 
ture not unfair to the eyes of our sojourn- 
ers in the world’s wilderness as they walked 
with quiet, slow enjoyment up the grassy 
slope whereon stood the rambling old 
country house which, with its adjacent 
grounds, had been leased with a view to 
the carrying out, in an humble, unobtrusive 
way, certain projects of usefulness that in 
time, it was hoped, might be put on a 
broader and more permanent basis of de- 
velopment. 

A woman in simple robe came down the 
steps of the vine-wreathed veranda as they 
approached, her dark, Jewish eyes and sad, 
tender mouth eloquent with smiles of lov- 
ing welcome. 

“ Our blessed home-keeper !” the return- 
ing ones said, taking her in their arms with 
motherly and brotherly greeting on lips 
and cheek. ‘“ We have to thank God every 
day for such,a treasure, Nora darling,’ 
Madame Lacrosse added, with another close 
embrace. 

“ Nora is the strong cord that holds our 
plans together, giving them coherence and 
practical worth, I think,” Ariel said, lead- 
ing her to a rustic bench on which his 
mother had already seated herself to look 
at ease over the sunset picture. 

Every available space in the grounds 
lying within their view had been devoted 
to flowers and swift-growing fruits, in the 
culture of which many a poor, wretched, 
and bewildered soul drawn from the snares 
of sin and depths of despair had found 
peace, comfort, strength, and healing. 

In the three years since, under Nora Dar- 
ley’s supervision, this home had been 
founded and sustained for the rest, sup- 
port, and encouragement of such weary, 
disheartened, and sin-tempted creatures as 
came in its way, there had been many who, 
with hope enkindled and ambition aroused 
in the inspiring atmosphere of love and 
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helpfulness, had gone forth into the world 
again, strong with the purpose and power 
of a new life. Yet always this infirmary 
of sick souls had been quickly filled with 
those in deeper and more bitter need. 
Barely self-supporting so far, the ani- 
mating spirit of the place made its fru- 
galities sweeter to share than the most ex- 
pensive luxuries of homes unwarmed and 
unlighted by the heavenly fires of love and 
charity, and those who had once drank of 
its inspiration held it always in grateful 
affection; returning again and again with 
the blessing and service of willing hearts 
and hands. 

Madam had not sat many moments before 
her pleasure in the scene was marred by 
the sight of a worker in the strawberry 
beds, who seemed taxing herself beyond 
her strength, and rising with a hurried 
excuse-to Ariel and Nora, she walked away 
in that direction, beckoning with a smile 
as she passed him at his play the dark- 
eyed, serious boy of the house who, from 
some inwrought doubt or diffidence of 
nature seldom obtruded himself upon the 
notice, even of those who loved him most 
tenderly. 

Left to themselves for a time, young La- 
crosse turned to his companion with quick 
appreciation of an opportunity not likely 
to occur again that evening. 

““My mother has a new charge on her 
mind,” he said, with a smiling glance at 
her through the shadowy fringes of his eye- 
lids. 

“Yes?” was the swift, animated, inter- 
ested interrogatory. 

“Perhaps it isn’t one that will enlist 
your sympathies, Nora,” he went on, still 
covertly watching her speaking face. “I 
wanted to exchange a word with you on 
the subject, though you know I don’t often 
presume to interfere with your charities, 
which appear to prosper and return in ten- 
fold blessing as much as if they were the 
outgrowth of clear, comprehensive, and 
coherent plans, instead of what they are, 
an inspiration from day to day.” 

“Oh, I know your man’s intellect can 
not conceive how much good can result 
from such seemingly haphazard schemes as 





ours, that have no basis but trust,” Nora 
answered, with sweet serenity. ‘“ But tell 
me, I pray you, why you have fears that 
this new claimant of Madam’s sympathy 
will not also appeal to mine ?” 

“What class of wretched humanity, my 
dear Nora, comes nearest to your heart, 
and claims your tenderest offices of love 
and mercy ?” 

“ Why,” she said, with a quick breath 
and a gnawing flush, “a class wronged, 
sinning, and cast-away—hapless creatures 
like myself, who have staked all upon a 
trust and lost, yet unlike myself have not 
found the stay and comfort of the truest, 
grandest souls that ever tendered friend- 
ship to one so unfortunate.” 

“Nora, do you realize how large this 
class may be?” Ariel asked, gravely. 
“How many it includes who are in no 
sense regarded us ‘hapless’ by the world, 
which views them from its superficial 
standpoint, and sees in their crown of 
wifehood a protection against all wrong, 
a surety of everlasting peace ?” 

Nora looked at him with doubt. “ Such 
as these certainly do not come within the 
range of our charities, nor speak directly 
to our sympathies,” she returned, a little 
coldly. 

“ Yet, dear, they have ‘staked all upona 
trust and lost’ as much as any ‘poor un- 
fortunate’ who may claim your care,” La- 
crosse said, with a suggestion of reproof. 

“But they are not spurned and rejected, 
and outcast,” Nora answered, promptly. 
“They hold an honored position in society, 
they are eminently respectable, commenda- 
bly proper, and if, like Esau, they have 
sold their birthright for a mess of pottage, 
they do not have to contend against the 
cruel, cutting, pitiless scorn and injustice 
of the world, which battles their less law- 
fully-sinning sisters down to the vilest 
depths of wrong, or to the darkness of the 
suicide’s grave.” 

“None the less, I say to you, Nora Dar- 
ley.” Ariel Lacrosse solemnly affirmed, 
“there are women bearing the honorable 
name and sustaining the sacred relation of 
wife who are as deserving of your charity 
as the most sorrowful and penitent Magda- 
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len on earth. They have the show of 
honor, respectability, and peace, but it is 
purchased by silent endurance of chains 
that wear and eat into the very soul, and 
which are none the less galling because they 
must be kissed with pretense of jcy in the 
wearing. If one rebelling against the un- 
holy bond should be so desperately brave 
and madly bold as to break it, she would 
feel the goading spur and stinging lash of 
a contempt as merciless as that which 
drives her freer sister to more fatal choice 
of sin. Consider a moment, I entreat you, 
whether you do not too much restrict your 
sphere of loving helpfulness in excluding 
from your sympathy those whose social 
rank and distinction of wifehood cover, 
perhaps, an emptiness, a wretchedness, a 
disappointment, desolation, and betrayal 
of the affections as sad and heart-breaking 
as any outside the pale and sanction of the 
law.” 

“You make out a touching case,” Nora 
said, in a softened voice. “I would not 
be limited and partial in my sympathies, 
surely, yet it has seemed peculiarly my 
office to give aid, comfort, hope, and 
chances for redemption to such as are cast 
out and trodden under foot by a world that 
has not the grace to shrink before the pen- 
etrating and accusing spirit of the charge, 
‘Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone.’ Of this class which 
you commend to my consideration I con- 
fess I have not thought except with scorn 
of the cant and rant and moulting of 
ambiguous phrases concerning it that we 
hedr among a certain style of reformers, 
who would substitute for one kind of slav- 
ery another more gross, detestable, and 
soul-killing.” 

“Unhappily, dear friend, you have too 
much occasion for this contempt of hypo- 
critical whining about the tyranny of mar- 
riage bonds,” Ariel said, regretfully. “In 
too many instances it is pure bombast, cov- 
ering a devilishness of utter selfishness and 
sensualism more infernal than that which 
it assails. But you should not let your 
righteous scorn of the false cloud your per- 
ceptions, nor blunt your sense of justice in 
relation to the true.” 





“T know it, Ariel; yet F am so much in- 
clined to put forth all my efforts at help- 
fulness in a simple direction that, if it were 
not for the constant harmonizing influence 
which you and Madam exert over my im- 
pulses, I should have but one thought, one 
purpose, one feeling, every power of my 
being centering on an object dearer than 
life—the salvation of the betrayed, out- 
raged, outcast victims of a social injustice 
and prejudice that continually hounds them 
on to more desperate straits of sin. But 
tell me of this case in which Madam is in- 
terested. Nothing, surely, that concerns 
her can fail to be of vital moment to me.” 

“ She herself will tell you all that is need- 
ful and important to know in the matter, 
probably,” was the guarded reply. “I 
have broached the subject te you simply 
with the hope of enlisting your interest so 
far that you would not meet my mother’s 
proposal with any show of indifference or 
opposition which would be likely to give 
her pain. For myself, I do not feel like 
offering any check either to her schemes of 
benevolence or to yours, but, so far as I can 
consistently with the intent of my own 
plans, lend a helping hand to both. We 
must try to work in harmony, though we 
differ in our choice of objects. It is the 
same end we are striving to attain after 
all.” i 

“Yes; and as I said, Ariel, I need this 
attraction to other subjects to save me 
from utter absorption in the single desire 
and purpose of my heart,” Nora returned. 
with a humble air. “Thanks for your 
thought to introduce this matter. I might 
have been too dull or indifferent to have 
given that ready acquiescence to Madam’s 
suggestion which it is her right to expect, 
and my pleasure to accord. I can make 
room for the stranger, I am certain, yet. 
because she is not of those that hold the 
first place in my thought, I might have 
been more slow and hesitant in meeting 
her wighes than it is possible to be with 
the preparation you have given me. And 
now, as I have duties to which I must at- 
tend, you will excuse me for the present 
from further discussion of the case.” 

Ariel rose with a respectiul bow as she 
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turned away, his eye following her with 
the glow of pure brotherly affection, yet 
with some inward shadow of doubt, bred 
of a false system of relations, avd of social 
inequalities which are full of embarrass- 
ments to yourman of quick, sensitive honor, 
who, accepting the position accorded him 
of taking the initiative in matters of the 
heart, vexes himself with fears lest the 
tenderer offices of friendship may have 
been mistaken for the manifestations of a 
sentiment more absorbing, and questions 
whether, if the case be so, he is not in duty 
bound to meet the hopes he may have un- 
consciously inspired. We may smile a little, 
certainly, over such pains and perplexities, 
yet if this fine, scrupulous sense of honor 
were trained to more delicate perceptions, 
it might lead to the emancipation of its 
generous possessor from an uneasy restraint 
by the advocacy and insistence of equal 
privileges, which should accord to neither 
party a supremacy in affairs of mutual in- 
terest, nor lay upon either a responsibility 
that must restrict the unselfish enjoyment 
of the graces and exalted pleasures of 
friendship. In a right condition of things 
we can conceive of no misapprehensions or 
misconstructions in matters of such nature, 
yet men of the clearest vision in other 
directions most frequently stumble and 





make the gravest ‘mistakes in the domain 
of the affections. 

“It is a thousand pities the woman does 
not take the proposal as well as settlement 
of those affairs into her own hands, I am 
sure,” Lacrosse was muttering to himself 
with some dissatisfaction, when he was un- 
ceremoniously summoned to the simple 
evening lunch of bread and strawberries 
served informally, but invitingly, on a rus- 
tic table under the trees, that threw their 
sheltering arms about the gray old house. 

Perhaps, as was natural, there may have 
been a longing with the trio who formed 
the center of this home for the presence 
only of the hearts’ own kin at such a re- 
past, which should be one of spiritual no 
less than physical sustenance and refresh- 
ment, but if there were truant thoughts of 
this temper they were quickly suppressed 
as unworthy of place at an entertainment 
where love presided. For average human 
nature, after all, differs but slightly in its 
sympathies, hopes, aspirations, aims; and 
the heart which selfishly shuts out all but 
its elect few, conceives an unlovely con- 
tempt for its kind, and misses the culture 
and development of powers, the depth of 
insight, the breadth of comprehension 
which larger and more sympathetic associ- 
ation would bring. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Whence did it come, from seed which in past time 
Was sown by some forefather’s sin and crime ? 
And is this thing accurst, 
Only the natural fruit of violence 
And wrong done to God’s law, and hence - 
Of evil born and nurst? 


If so, should he be outlawed, under ban 
This weak, enslaved, and tortured man ? 


Is there no higher, holier plan 
Which human heart can find ? 


To exorcise the evil, and set free 

The soul so bound from its dread slavery, 

No way which some far-reaching eye can see 
To benefit and bless mankind ? 


MARY W. MCVICAR. 
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Zixc AND CLAY IN New Jersey.—This 
enterprising little State now smelts from 
700 to 1,000 tons of zinc yearly from her 
own ores, 850 tons from Pennsylvania, and 
more than 3,000 tons from Western ores. 
Another important branch of mining indus- 
try is 265,000 tons of fire clay, which sells 





at $3.50 per ton, and 20,000 tons of potter's 
clay, at $4 a ton. This clay, according to 
the State geologist, is Cretaceous, forming 
the lowest member of the rocks of that 
group. The beds occupy a belt running 
from opposite Staten Island in the northeast 
part of the State to the Delaware Sound on 
its southwestern part. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 


BY 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
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S° passed a weary time; each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye, 
When, looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 


At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ; 

It moved and moved, and took at last, 
A certain shape I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

And still it neared and neared ; 
And as if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged, and tacked, and veered. 


With throat unslaked, with black lips 
baked, 
We could not laugh nor wail, 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood 
Till I bit my arm and sucked the blood, 
And cried, ‘A sail! a sail!’ 


With throat unslaked, with black lips 
baked, 
Agape they heard me call! 





i 


Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in 
As they were drinking all. 


‘See! see!’ I cried, ‘she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us weal ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steddies with upright keel!’ 


The western wave was all a-flame. 
The day was well nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 
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And straight the sun was flecked with 
bars 
(Heaven’s mother send us grace !) 
As if through a dungeon grate he peered, 
With broad and burning face. 


heart beat 


Alas! (thought I, and my 
loud) 

. How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those fer sails that glance in the sun 


Like restless gossamers ? 


Are those her ribs, through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And are those two all, all her crew, 
That woman, and her mate ? 


His bones were black with many a crack; 
All black and bare, I ween; 
Jet-black and bare, save where with 
rust 
Of moldy damps and charnel crust 
They were patched with purple and 
green. 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

And she was far liker Death than he; 
Her flesh made the still air cold. 





The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were playing dice; 
‘The game is done! I’ve won, 
won!’ 
Quoth she, and whistled thrice. 


I’ve 


A gust of wind started up behind 
And whistled through his bones; 

Thro’ the hole of his eyes and the hole of 
Half-whistle and half-groans. [his mouth 


With never a whisper in the sea 
Off darts the specter-ship ; 

While clombe above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Almost between the tips. 


One after one by the horned moon 
(Listen, O stranger, to me) 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang 
And cursed me with his ee. 


Four times fifty living men, 
With never a sigh or groan, 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump 
They dropped Cown one by one, 


Their souls did from their bodies fly,— 
They fled to bliss or woe; 

And every soul it passed me by, 
Like the whiz of my cross-bow.” 
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FEAR thee, Ancient Mariner! 


I fear thy skinny hand; * 


And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 


I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 


And thy skinny hand so brown ”— 
“ Fear not, fear not, thou wedding-guest ! 


This body dropt not down. 


Alone, alone, all all alone, 
Alone on the wide, wide sea; 
And Christ would take no pity on 
My soul in agony. 


The many men so beautiful, 
And they all dead did lie! 

And a million million slimy things 
Lived on—and so did I. 


I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the ghastly deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 





As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my lids and kept them close, 
Till the balls like pulses beat; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and 
the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they; 
The look with which they looked on 
me, 
Had never passed away. 
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An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But Oh! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die, 


The moving moon went up the sky, 
And no where did abide; 

Softly she was going up 
And a star or two beside— 


Her beams bemocked the sultry main 
Like April hoar-frost spread , 
But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water-snakes: 





They moved in tracks of shining white ; 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


Oh happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare ; 

A spring of love gusht from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The self-same moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 

The albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” 
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lt is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual elements—that the complete man can be formed. 
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TEMPERANCE—SPECIAL AND GENERAL. 


HAT kind of so-called temperance 
- which is mostly abstinence from, and 
reprobation of, those indulgences and ex- 
cesses that are uncongenial to our tastes or 
repugnant to our prejudices, is as plentiful 
as true philosophic moderation is rare. 
You and I, dear reader, among many 
other things, often see such situations as 
the following: a hog-jawed, stiff-necked, 
simon-pure legalist, living with his third 
wife, a nauseous devotee of the very earth- 
iest Venus, lecturing on the exceeding sin- 
fulness of taking a glass of lager, or spend- 
ing an evening at the theater; smokers in- 
veighing against the filthiness of chewing ; 
poor, weak women laying up rich treasures 
of neuralgia by strong tea and coffee three 
times a day, till they can’t omit their fa- 
vorite poison even one meal without that 
horrid headache—get them fired up with 
copious cups and a very little contradic- 
tion, and you will hear them declare that the 
man who sells liquor ought to be taken right 
out and executed; we hear chewers expa- 
tiate, and I think with reason, on the com- 
paratively greater unhealthfulness of smok- 
ing; we see the young spendthrift wallow- 
ing in the grossness of every sty, look with 
pity on the industrious citizen who is kill- 
ing himself with intemperately severe la- 
bor—in short, we are most of us great in 
some special branch of temperance; but 
temperance, the general principle, the mod- 
erate habit of mind and body, shining out 
through every deed, is another thing. 
These are the pleasing vices which we 
pet, lick into their best shape, and de- 
fend; but on those for which we have no 
inclination or “ gift,’ we lavish the full 
wealth of our virtuous indignation. Now, 





I have ascertained that this partial tem- 
perance is little, if any, better than none. 
How I gained my knowledge, whether 
most by success or most by failure, do 
not ask me; this is a cheering inquiry to 
few; give my words their due impersonal 
weight—no more, no less, It is my heart- 
felt conviction that temperance is the best 
policy of every person at every moment of 
life. Well, then, what is temperance, and 
what is it not? 

Temperance is a principle; not a sched- 
ule of items to be avoided, nor the voice 
of the majority, nor violent, legal inter- 
ference with the tastes of others; it is not 
repression of any natural instinct, taste, or 
propensity—all this damming up in one di- 
rection only makes sure of unbalanced 
bursting forth in some other, or converts 
the fertilizing rill into the devastating tor- 
rent. 

Temperance means simply to take true 
aim at the universal object of pursuit— 
happiness; it is the skillful steerage 
between some ever-present Scylla and 
Charybdis ; to reconcile the rivalry of pres- 
ent and future—these two clamorous hun- 
gers between which our youthful short- 
sightedness imagines an enmity. Life is 
the vale down which we wander, cheered 
by its anesthetic friendliness or overbur- 
dened by its too lavish beauty; on one 
hand the icy peak where Reason dwells 
forever in winter-noon charity, on the 
other the high-uplifted cavern-sources 
whence life is fed and destroyed, the lurid 
volcanoes of passion, murky in oblivion, 
breathing vapor, red with the baleful light 
that casts a shadow like blood. On must 
we wander whether we will or no; to be 
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dazzled by the light or benighted in the 
smoke is fatal; it is for us to hold the hab- 
itable middle ground; one dare not lose 
the warmth of this diluted, infernal fire, 
nor the invigorating azure purity of the 
cold, 

The conditions of life are all evil; we 
are chilled or roasted, starved or surfeited ; 
but fortunately for us, all these pure evils 
are paired, and each and every one is cor- 
tected by its opposite. The conditions of 
life are all good, but each good uncorrect- 
ed by its opposite is deadly. Good is not 
in the sweet and agreeable alone, good is 
not in any single quality of man or nature; 
it is the tasteful, well-balanced movement 
of all faculties and functions, the profitable 

yoking together of wills; it is to strike the 
“average that nature can approve and 
crown with success. But I hear a call for 
practical inferences. Does all this mean 
merely a judicious mixing of water with 
our brandy; to take care our coffee is not 
too strong or too hot; to smoke no more 
‘cigars than the average of our peers? I 
should not so interpret it. Life is, and 
must ever be, mysterious; science does not 
penetrate its mysteries, but only discovers 
the fact of their existence. There is 
enough that is puzzling in the very simplest 
aspect of matters physiological. Indeed, 
the common habit of mankind in the con- 
duct of life is to distrust science and the- 
ories, and rely mainly on their tastes and 
instincts. But the question arises: Does 
any natural taste demand anything beyond 
food? The child is satisfied with food, yet 
in every child are the possibilities of excess. 

I prefer to class all stimulating or extra- 
alimentary substances as agencies of immod- 
eration ; and to say that strictly speaking 
there is no moderate use of them possible. 
Hardly any one whose opinion is of much 
value but will admit that it is safer to use 
too little than too much of them; well, 
carry the principle to its unavoidable con- 
clusion, namely, that it is best not to use 
them at all. They are the external corre- 
spondences to the internal tendency to self- 

destruction, which has a place in every one’s 
nature, It is a part of the perpetual disci- 
pline of life to have this ravenous hunger 





for pleasure in some shape to combat 
Why does it exist? It is not for us to in 
quire; it is not for us to find fault with the 
limitations of existence, but to take ad- 
vantage of them. Perhaps without this 
leaven of original sin in every breast life 
would be too easy, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able. Our very obvious policy is to be ed- 
ucated by our errors instead of persevering 
in them, and trying to prove that they are 
not errors, 

The aim in the use of all intoxicating 
or remedial agents is the same—namely, to 
get up a nervous excitement or pleasurable 
sensation greater than the organism natu- 
rally institutes of itself. It must obviously 
always be a destructive process. The aim 
in the use of all medicines, stimulants, and 
condiments, is to provoke the animal 
powers to greater reactive efforts than they 
can permanently maintain, or than they 
would undertake on their own conservative 
instincts. We desire more life; we find 
that there are various agents by the use of 
which we can stir up a temporary tumult 
of sensation. In the view of science or 
morality, which are the same at the base, it 
makes no difference what particular ma- 
terial is used—the point is in producing a 
certain effect. Habit, convenience, or per- 
sonal taste may decide for each what poison 
or poisons he shall use ; the principle is the 
same in the use of all, and every one does 
harm just in proportion asit seems to do good 
A perennial delusion of a large part of the 
race is the faith in some drug that shall do 
good and no after harm, But it may as 
well be stated that this-drug does not 
exist. How many new nervous excitants 
or anesthetics have been discovered within 
the last few years—hailed at first as the 
salvation of the suffering, but sooner or 
later found out for mere variations of the 
old, original Devilpact. What keeps up 
the delusion, I suppose, is that the seeming 
benefit of all modes of intemperance comes 
first, the evil later. It ought to be generally 
understood that all these means of procuring 
temporary advantage, anything above the 
normal unaccelerated rate of vitality, are 
equally and inevitably means of permanent 
disadvantage. 
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The direction of wisdom is upon that 
line on which science and morality con- 
verge—perception of the unvarying nor- 
mality of nature; recognition of the truth 
that no abortion of the consequence is pos- 
sible. With the fool everything is acci- 
dental or capricious; with the wise man 
everything is causal. The possession of any 
number of items of knowledge does not 
constitute wisdom without the animating 
soul of an ingrained belief in relativity. 
There is no isolated phenomenon ; all events 
are alike well-grounded in cause ; chance is 
only a name for our ignorance of cause. All 
actions are causes, and no prevention of their 
due consequences is possible — although 
by intervening causes the form of the effect 
may be modified. Everything must have 
its proper weight, no matter how much we 
squirm, and we can in no way escape the 
good and evil we have earned. 

There is a wide-spread belief, or hope, 
that the consequences of our deeds may be 
dodged; that we may snatch the sweet 
and pass the bitter by; and by encourag- 
ing and pandering to this delusion, certain 
human institutions have their being—they 
are the natural penalty that superstition 
and ignorance pay for disbelief in law. 
(here is not a township in this favored 
land, which, if it would. withhold the trib- 
ute it pays to spiritual and medical quacks 
(counting money alone), would not find 
the money sufficient to support every one 
of its inhabitants in comfort. 

What is the sub-conscious reasoning of 
the young man of average reflective powers, 
in his “ fast days,” when he is drinking rath- 
er more, a8 he sometimes suspeets, than is 
good for him? It is much after this fash- 
ion: “A little wine is good, if it is of good 
quality, nearly all the doctors say, and they 
ought to know; many of them use it, and, 
in fact, so does nearly every one of any 
force. True, I sometimes drink rather too 
much ; but I intend to stop that—certainly 
as soon as I see that ithurts me. As to the 
moral part of it, of course I intend to make 
the amende honorable to the Spiritual pow- 
ers.” 

If there were no august body of learned 
and titled men claiming to wield the 





perfected instrumentalities of science, and 
claiming the power to cure disease (rescue 
from the consequences of bad living), per- 
haps the young man would be a little more 
careful, and, feeling that his performances 
must rest on their own bottom, and could 
not be divorced from their consequences 
nor shouldered on any substitute, would be 
more concerned to inquire just what their 
consequences were likely to be. 

What are the consequences of intemper- 
ance? Simply all the ills that flesh is heir 
to. This is no effete truism; yet intem- 
perance maintains an enormous prestige 
(many a moderate liver is secretly ashamed 
of his unromantic deficiency in generous, 
dashing folly), and this costly vestige of 
devil-worship is bolstered up by numerous | 
persistent hallucinations. 

Another line of unreason by which we 
fool ourselves more or less is this: We ob- © 
serve many persons (always of extraordinary, 
original, physical solidity), survive many 
years of “fair to medium” intemperance 
with the possession of apparent average 
health, and straightway infer that the devil 
can not be as black as he is painted. The. 
falsity of this conclusion is well hidden, yet 
may be dragged into the light. Man, in 
the matter of permanence of power to re- 
act against stimuli, is superior to all other 
animals. To kill a strong man by slow 
poison is a tedious process. But many a 
man is pretty thoroughly defunct in all the 
better part of his nature while yet legally 
and physiologically classed among the liv- 
ing. To the last man, those who have been 
successfully intemperate, are hardened, cyni- 
cal, skeptical, devoid of poetry, enthusiasm, 
and affection. Their force has all gone in 
the self-preservative struggle against their 
favorite poisons. They are failure incar- 
nate, the worst failures we can conceive of ; 
mere larve of existence from which all but 
the coarsest animal power of feeling is 
burnt out forever. 

If intemperance sinks the swinish brain 
still lower, its disorganizing effect on the 
fine-textured brain is still more pitiable. 
What seemed to touch Carlyle’s mind in the 
most sensitive spot in his consideration of 
the French Revolution, was the thick atmos: 
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phere of suspicion which filled the whole 
land during one stage of the struggle. Is it 
quite far-fetched and irrational to imagine 
that he was sympathetically attracted to 
that aspect of the case by his own incipient 
disbelief in man and his works— suspicion 
which has since evidently ripened into cer- 
tainty, sad as Solomon’s, that the world has 
mostly gone wrong, and affords little at the 
present day worthy to excite any other feel- 
ing than contempt? Yet the world is the 
same exquisite ensemble of elysian lawn and 
frondage, embowered in rose-edged morn- 
ing clouds, as once to his youthful vision— 
would he feel now so grievously disen- 
chanted but for opium-eating and tobacco- 
smoking which lash on a powerful and too 





active brain to the very dregs and sublimat- 
ed sadness of thought? It is useless for the 
most fiery spirit to kick against the fact 
that mind is a product of bodily status. 
We always commence our philosophizing 
at the wrong end of things; in the natural 
order moral teachings are second, not first ; 
but impatient of the labor of physical ob- 
servation, we jump prematurely to moral 
conclusions. How much eloquence on the 
beauties of tranquillity and serene good-na- 
ture would it take to help the dyspeptic 
wretch inflamed and maddened daily by half 
a dozen cigars, a drink or two of whisky, 
and three meals of fried meat? All moral 
questions have their physical being, and 
that is first to be studied. «G. E. TUFTS, 
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LAWS OF HEALTH APPLIED TO EDUCATION. 


f hago temperament or physical con- 

stitution having been duly consid- 
ered, it may now be proper to remark 
that the teacher is not concerned mere- 
ly in the imparting of knowledge to 
his pupils. A calm, healthy, well-bal- 
anced state of the body and of the 
mind of the pupils as well as of him- 
self is of the first importance, and this 
can be attained only through the 
right use of the physical organization. 
Hence the teacher should aim to insti- 
tute in the school-room every means 
within his reach to minister to the 
health of his pupils as well as his own; 
and if he will instruct them in regard 
to hygiene, especially as to personal 
cleanliness, pure air, right modes of 
living, the avoidance of bad habits, 
such as using tobacco, eating candy, 
cloves, cmnamon, and peanuts between 
meals, gum-chewing, etc., he can ren- 
der them a service which may save 
them from becoming victims to de- 
praved appetites, and thereby sow the 
seeds of reform and morals in many a 
future family. Some will never hear it 
anywhere else. 





In the early training and manage- 
ment of children the parents should see 
to it that care, guided by knowledge, 
shall be devoted to the proper culture 
of the physical constitutions of their 
children, and the comfurts and appli- 
ances by which a healthy condition of 
the body and brain may be secured 
and sustained. This work should not 
be left for the teacher; yet some pa- 
rents will neglect it, and the teacher 
should supply the deficiency where it 
exists, and also aid parents who have 
wisely begun the work. 

FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

A simple yet plain diet is indispensa- 
ble. In England children are fed on 
plain food, and are not permitted to 
eat at the table with adults and to 
partake of the same articles of food. 
Milk, fruit, and wheat, ground without 
sifting, with oatmeal as a change, 
would probably be the best food for 
children before they are old enough to 
attend school. If they can be made to 
grow in harmony and health, and their 
temperaments be normally sustained, 
they will be ready for the teacher 
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when old enough to attend school, and 
will not come to him wearied, warped, 
and out of order, nervous, and fidgety, 
and fickle. 

BAD AIR RUINOUS. 

Perhaps teachers are not to blame 
that school-rooms are _ ill-ventilated, 
and hundreds of children are crowded 
into comparatively small apartments 
which are over-heated; and if they 
understood the subject, and would do 
their best to insure ventilation with 
the means at hand, and exert such in- 
fluence on school commissioners as they 
could, the needed reform might soon 
be hoped for. As long as teachers 
seem satisfied, school boards, and the 
parents, their constituents, are not like- 
ly to take trouble and incur expense in 
the matter. A plenty of books and 
hard study are supposed to cover all 
the claims as to education, while the 
maxim “a sound mind in a sound 
body” is ignored. If by means of bad 
air a pupil breaks down, the result is 
charged to hard study and a noble 
ambition to rise in scholarship. We 
have lectured in many academic school- 
rooms which were filled with pupils 
during the day, and when adults came 
to be packed in as closely as they 
could be seated for the evening lecture 
the air was thoroughly stifling, and we 
have been obliged to employ carpen- 
ters to alter and adjust the windows so 
that they could be pulled down from 
the top, thus permitting the foul and 
over-heated air to escape; the only 
method of ventilation, previously, hav- 
ing been to raise the windows from the 
bottom, which would let in a rush of 
cold air directly upon the backs of the 
pupils, which of course could not be 
long endured, consequently they had 
no proper ventilation. In large towns, 
in these days, school-rooms are bet- 
ter ventilated, and at least windows 





are generally arranged to pull down 
from the top. Pupils kept for hours 
in such apartments thus ill-ventilated 
soon begin to suffer. Their brains be- 
come overcharged with venous or un- 
oxygenized blood, their minds become 
stupid, their nervous systems suffer 
from irritation, and they can neither 
think to acquire lessons, remember 
them when acquired, nor comprehend 
their meaning. Parents know how 
difficult it is to keep children quiet at 
home or in church, and how natural it 
is for them to be active; yet they ex- 
pect them to be kept still at school and 
behave themselves, as it is termed, 
when stillness, except they become 
stupified by the foul air, is next to im- 
possible. An effort should be made, 
therefore, to provide children such 
school-rooms as will secure for them 
fresh air, which is about the cheapest 
thing in the world, and which more 
than half the people seem studious to 
avoid. 
HOME-STUDY OFTEN PERILOUS. 

Not only *are children thus over- 
taxed with study under unfavorable 
conditions in school, but they are ex- 
pected to take their books home, and 
many of them have to study till bed- 
time. When they return to school 
they are confined as before. This, 
added to the weariness of the previous 
home-study soon completes the work 
of deranging their health, both of mind 
and body. Then the noon-day lunch 
is frequently composed of cake or su- 
perfine bread and butter, or both, and 
pupils would perhaps scarcely fare bet- 
ter if they went home for their meal ; 
and the result is they soon develop 
dyspeptical tendencies, irritability, ner- 
vous exhaustion, heat of brain, and 
confusion of mind. It is not to be 
wondered at that children crave holi- 
days and a vacation. It is natural for 
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them to run, leap, struggle, and exer- 
cise in 3 thousand ways, in the open 
air, in the blessed sunshine. School- 


rooms should therefore be constructed 
in such @ way as to be light, airy, 


Fig. 11—Precociovs. 


and roomy, with ventilation that shall 
change the air as often as need be, and 
sufficiently warmed for health and com- 
fort in cold weather, in such a manner 
as not to burn out the vitality of the 
air, or over-heat the rooms, 
SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS, 

Pupils thus trained in school, sur- 
rounded by detrimental conditions and 
pushed in their lessons, especially if 
they be of the mental temperament, 
and therefore comparatively slender in 
constitution—and these are the ones 
that are most likely to be pushed, and 
to over-exert themselves—take a lead- 
ing rank for a time in their studies are 
very likely to go into a rapid decline 
of health and to early death. Teachers 
and parents have thus combined to 
drive the growing children to self- 
destruction through their over-mental 
exercises, and the usual lack of health- 
ful, bodily action. The brilliant pupils 
cut down in the morning of life, with 
such eminent promise of future useful- 
hess and distinction, of course are deep- 
ly mourned by all. The sorrowing 
friends are told at the funeral that 
“death loves a shining mark,” that 
“the Lord gave, and the Lord hath ta- 
ken away.” True, “the Lord gave 





and the Lord hath taken away” the 
brilliant loved one, the pet of the 
household, but, as a penalty for vio- 
lated law. Of course it was a sin of 


Fig. 12—Miscui1zr Empoprep. 


ignorance on the part of parents and 
teachers, and to this only is chargeable 
the early death of the precocious child. 
It has been “taken away” not vindic- 
tively, but as a natural penalty for the 
infraction of physiological law; a law as 
easily understood as a thousand other 
matters which teachers and parents 
learn and apply to the instruction and 
for the guidance of those under their 
charge. They are instructed in music, 
dancing, and drawing, in many games 
and accomplishments, and the same 
amount of study and effort would 
make them wise in the laws of health 
and life. 
BOYHOOD AND MISCHIEF, 

The burly, mischievous urchin who 
is too restless to study, and too full of 
fun and mischief to keep still, may re- 
tain his health passably well under the 
modes of management we complain of, 
for he can hardly be made to over- 
study, and though he is the mischief- 
breeder of the neighborhood, and a 
pest to everybody except to his forgiv- 
ing mother, is not thus taken away by 
the Lord; and though he may violate 
all the canons of courtesy and good be- 
havior in the neighborhood, he at least 
obeys one law, namely, that of exercise 
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and abundant breathing, and refrains 
from over-study; although he could 
be trained in such a way as to behave 
himself in the neighborhood, and to 
study in the school, and become an ex- 
emplary member of society, if he had a 
method of study and discipline in ac- 
cordance with his constitution; but the 
precocious child with great brain and 
mental temperament, placed in the 
same school with this ruddy rogue, 
will study faithfully and break down, 
while the cheery, jolly boy will do as 
little as he can in school, and if he gets 
thrashed for his sportive recreations 
and deficient lessons, it is for him 
only another method of exercise ; at all 





events, he does not break down in 
health. 

When precocious children under hot- 
house training are called to untimely 
graves, the old heathen proverb comes 
in, “ Whom the gods love, die young,” 
and that may be a consolation to the 
mourners ; but they should learn that 
God’s laws which relate to physical 
health are just as firmly established in 
the order of the universe as the moral 
laws, and while we obey the one, we 
ought not to leave the other un- 
obeyed; therefore it is little less than 
blasphemy, to say that the Lord smites 
these little, slender children, whom we 
virtually destroy by our wrong treat- 
ment. NELSON SIZER. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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VEGETABLE DIET, 


HE majority of people in this country 

have adopted what is called a mixed 
diet; that is, a diet partly of vegetables 
and partly of flesh. It is generally believed 
by those who subsist upon animal food in 
part, that it is a more nourishing and more 
invigorating food than can be derived from 
the vegetable kingdom, and that without 
its use the body would not be properly 
nourished and sustained. “An entire ab- 
stinence from flesh,’ says Buffon, the nat- 
turalist, “can have no other effect but to 
enfeeble nature. If man were obliged to 
abstain totally from it, he would not, at 
least in our climate, either multiply or ex- 
ist.” This is, essentially, the sentiment of 
many flesh eaters, But is it founded upon 
facts, or is it merely the opinion of its advo- 
cates? This we propose to examine. Let 
us compare the real nutritive value of 
meats with that of grain, as has been de- 
termined by chemical investigation. Lean 
beef contains of muscle-making elements 15 
parts in one hundred, 16 of heat-making, 5 
of brain and bone-making material, and 62 
parts of water. Wheat contains of muscle- 
making elements 15 parts, of heat-making 
63 parts, of brain and bone making 1.6 


VERSUS 





MIXED DIET. 


parts, and only 14 parts of waste. Show- 
ing that a pound of wheat contains as 
much muscle making elements as a pound 
of beef, more than twice as much heat mak- 
ing, and less than a quarter as much waste 
or water, Not bad for wheat. 

Let us compare oatmeal and mutton to- 
gether. Mutton contains of flesh forming 
elements 12 parts, of heat forming 40 parts, 
of brain and bone making 3.5 parts, and 44 
parts of waste or water. Oatmeal contains 
of flesh or muscle making 15 parts, of 
heat making 66 parts, of bone and brain 
making 8 parts, and only 13 parts of 
water. Showing that oatmeal contains 
as much muscle making elements as either 
mutton or beef, far more heat making ele- 
ments, nearly as much bone and brain mak- 
ing elements, and less than a third as 
much waste as mutton, and only about a 
fifth as much waste as beef. 

These facts clearly show that the veget- 
able diet is in nowise inferior in nutritive 
qualities to the flesh diet, but, on the con- 
trary, is superior. But how are we to ex- 
plain the almost universal testimony of 
mankind to the contrary ; namely, that their 
sensations after eating of flesh cause them 
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to believe that it is more substantial and 
more nourishing? It is to be explained by 
the fact that a flesh diet is more stimulat- 
ing than vegetable diet. It stimulates the 
stomach and the whole system, and under 
the effects of this stimulation the subject 
feels more strength than he in reality pos- 
sesses. Just as the dram-drinker while 
under the influence of his potations feels a 
strength which, when the liquor is gone 
out of his system, he finds is not his own, 
but has departed. Thus it is with the 
flesh eater. While he is under the influ- 
ence of meat diet he feels strong, but de- 
prived of it or changing it for a vegetable 
diet, he misses the stimulation, and really 
believes himself so much the weaker for 
the change. A purely vegetable diet 
would not be objectionable from any want 
of nourishment, for it is clearly proved by 
chemical analysis that vegetable diet is all 
sufficient in nutriment te meet all the 
wants of the system. 

A mixed dict is objectionable un account 
of being less adapted to the digestive or- 
gans. The digestive organs adapt them- 
selves to the kind of food supplied. The 
gastric juice changes its character to con- 
form to the kind of food eaten. The gas- 
tric juice of an animal which eats flesh 
only, is different from that of a vegetable 
eater, insomuch that if vegetables be given 
to such an animal it will be unable to di- 
gest them. But if the change be made 
gradually, the stomach will accommodate 
itself to the change in food, and a complete 
change be at last effected. Thus, a sheep 
may, by gradually changing its food, be- 
come habituated to flesh food, and its gas- 
tric juice become suited to its digestion, so 
that after a time it will be unable to digest 
vegetable food. Lions, and tigers, and 
other carnivorous animals may, in like 
manner, be changed from flesh eating to 
vegetable eating. Cats have been reared 
upor a vegetable diet, and found to refuse 
all kinds of animal food when offered to 
them. 

Now, in case of a mixed diet wliere flesh 
and vegetables are eaten at one meal, and 
vegetables only at another, or otherwise, it 
is manifest that the gastric juice can not be 





suited to the digestion of both kinds of 
food, since it is well known that the secre- 
tion which is the best adapted to the di- 
gestion of one kind, is least adapted to the 
other. Hence, if both kinds of food are 
used the stomach will have to adapt itself 
as best it may to the digestion of the many 
different kinds of food. What happens 
under these circumstances? What might 
naturally be expected, the stomach is 
enfeebled and digestion impaired. It is 
found that vegetables which are more diffi- 
cult of digestion than flesh disagree with 
the stomach, and they have to be rejected 
one after another till only the most simple 
can be taken. This is usually the case 
where flesh predominates in the diet to 
such an extent as to adapt the gastric 
juices to its digestion. If vegetables have 
predominated, then it will be found that 
meat is more apt to disagree with the 
stomach. It seems to be a plain dictate 
of nature that either one or the other kind 
of diet should be chosen, not a mixed one, 
The manifest tendency of the ages is 
toward a vegetable diet. In the early and 
barbarous age, where the population is 
scattered and wild animals abound, a flesh 
diet preponderates. Where civilization 
advances and the number of men increases, 
then recourse is had to cultivation of the 
soil, and vegetable productions form a 
large part of the food of man. To show 
the difference in the amount of land re- 
quired for the sustenance of man upon flesh 
or vegetables, it has been estimated by 
some writers upon political economy, that 
the soil which is necessary to-raise animals 
enough to support one man upon flesh 
wholly, would produce vegetable subsist- 
ence enough for sizteen men. Necessarily, 
then, in the future, when population be- 
comes very dense, the “coming man” will 
undoubtedly be a vegetarian of the radical 
kind. H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 


———_20e—__—___ 


Tosacco In THE Sick Room.—We have 
heard of ladies becoming so much disgusted 
with the odors of tobacco about their phy- 
sicians that they dismissed them and em- 
ployed others who would be free from such 
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irritating accompaniments. And they did 
right. The smell of a man who is thor- 
oughly saturated with tobacco is as hard 
for sensitive nerves to bear as many forms 
of acute disease. But here is a case more 
serious. A Christian lady lay on her 
deathbed. Her pastor visited her, and in 
order to be tender toward her in her weak- 
ness, leaned close to her ear when speaking 
of Jesus and the hopes of the Gospel. She 





heard the words, but they failed to give 
consolation, for with every sentence there 
was a breath of tobacco which seemed to 
poison all his ministry.: He retired, and 
ere he had time to come back she had 
passed away, not, however, without having 
first requested that her funeral services 
might be dispensed by a minister who 
would breathe no nicotine over her coffin. 
—United Presbyterian. 


—_+0+—____ 


COMMON SENSE. 


WISE man once said that “ After a 

long life and great observation he 
had found that there was nothing so un- 
common as common sense,” and he was 
doubtless correct. Whether modern train- 
ing and education push common sense off 
the track, or whether it is dying out, is 
hard to tell; but one thing is sure, the 
most learned people are usually the ones 
most lacking. For instance, there is no 
class of men who more frequently abuse 
themselves than the men who know all 
about themselves—the men who have made 
physiology and anatomy a study—viz: 
physicians and surgeons. 

This seems to be true all the way along 
the line, and the men and women whom 
the world should look to for examples of 
health and practical common-sense are fre- 
quently nothing but stumbling - blocks. 
When we do chance to find one really in 
earnest, here we are in trouble again. 
What is good for him is good for every- 
body, and in attempting to guide our lives 
by his we find that we shouid be very soon 
relieved of all responsibility. With few 
exceptions, I have honestly found that the 
majority of those who take the wisest care 
of themselves are those who know little or 
nothing educationally of the human organ- 
ism. In this, as in other things, familiarity 
seems to breed contempt. These people 
find out practically, not theoretically, what 
line of conduct is productive of the best 
results, what agrees and what disagrees, 
and then stick to it. 

“ Will you have coffee or tea?” inquires 
the country hostess at breakfast.” 





“Oh, coffee, please. I never am good 
for anything till I have my coffee.” 

She looks very pretty in her white figured 
wrapper; her waist is small, and there are 
darkish rings under her eyes, and ‘she is 
always ailing; still a few weeks in the 
country will do wonders, although her 
nerves will never be strong. She is aware 
of this, and looks so resigned as she passes 
her cup to be refilled. The lady at the 
coffee-urn probably never read a hygienic 
work in her life, and she drinks neither 
coffee nor tea, but warm water, and milk 
and sugar. 

Of course, “slops!” and not to be rec- 
ommended totanybody, still the one who 
drinks the slops eats a hearty breakfast, 
and the one who drinks the coffee never 
does eat much breakfast ; ‘in short, coffee is 
all she can take. The hostess goes about 
her work and the guest reclines. She can’t 
think what the matter is with her; she feels 
so faint, so utterly languid, “so,” to use her 
own not very elegant phrase, “ dug out.” 
Is there any physician she can consult about 
this deathly faintness? It is singular, she 
always begins to feel better toward night. 

“I used to feel just so when I drank 
coffee,” says the slop-drinker, “and after 
awhile I thought I'd try going without it. 
I substituted chocolate, but that made me 
heavy and dyspeptic. I then tried milk. 
That wouldn’t do; and finally I hit upon 
the warm water, milk and sugar. In two 
weeks’ time I could eat an excellent break- 
fast, and now I would as soon think of 
drinking peison as coffee. You see I was 
neryous enough naturally.” 
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That was it. Here was the key-note to 
the whole tune. The other woman was 
built on the same high-pressure principle, 
and effects were alike; but she who had 
read many of the hygienic treatises published 
preferred to pamper her appetite and suffer 
the consequences, 

“ One’s meat and another’s poison” was 
never better illustrated than in this matter 
of coffee-drinking. That coffee may be 
good for some, I believe; that it is rank 
poison to others, I know. If coffee satisfies 
the appetite, it is not good. If it produces 
that feeling of faintness, that gnawing at 
the stomach of which so many complain ; 
if it is followed by nervous irritability, it 
is not good, and all the tonics in creation 
can never build up what coffee tears down. 
The woman who can not work until she 
has had her coffee, had better postpone her 
work until her nervous system can be toned 
down to its normal condition again. 

Now, everybody, owing to abnormal 
gastric condition, can not eat oatmeal, 
though sometimes the very person whose 
stomach can not take care of it in the 
morning, can eat oatmeal gruel in the lat- 
ter part of the day with relish and profit. 
With many everything depends upon be- 
ginning right in the morning. Men and 
women who use their brains considerably, 
and especially those who are not good 
sleepers, should be extremely cautious 
about the first meal. In certain cases of 
dyspepsia I have known boiled rice to 
work wonders. A well-known and justly- 
celebrated actress, Mrs. Farren, who has 
played so long in Brooklyn, and who keeps 
amotherly eye on the younger ones in the 
profession, once told a young gentleman in 
the same company that if he would eat 
boiled rice three times a day for three 
weeks, and nothing else, he would cer- 
tainly recover from dyspepsia. 

“T was so ill,” he said, “ that I was finally 
compelled to give up my engagement, hay- 
ing been sick a year, and so reduced in 
strength and flesh as to appear to my 
friends in the last stages of consumption. 
Late the rice for the time stated, varying 
the trimmings from meal to meal—some- 
times eating it with milk, then with a little 





tract, on the contrary, in quantities of not 








butter and sugar, and sometimes with but- 
ter alone. At the end of the first week I 
was so much improved as to think seriously 
of beefsteak, but my physician was inex- 
orable, and I kept steadily on. At the ex- 
piration of three weeks I was very cau-* 
tiously introduced to other articles of diet, 

and I have never had a moment's dyspep- 

sia since.” 

He drank very weak tea. This, of course, 
might not do for every case, but since this 
at least half a dozen confirmed dyspeptics 
have had reason to be very grateful to 
Mrs. Farren through my recommending her 
cure. (The principle of the cure is the 
simplicity of the diet.—Ep.) 

No two organizations or temperaments 
are precisely alike, and every man’s stomach 
must be a law unto himself, and there is no 
law against a man’s poisoning himself if he 
is so disposed, though it is hard to sit 
by and watch the process. Hundreds of 
women who would faint away at the 
thought of getting drunk, daily intoxicate 
themselves with coffee and tea, an intoxi- 
cation almost, if not quite, as wearing as 
that of alcohol. Why not study ourselves, 
to see what our nerves and stomachs can 
take care of, and then see to it that they 
are properly protected. ELEANOR KIRK. 
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CoMPARATIVE EFFEcTs OF ALCOHOL, 
MEAT, ETC., IN SusTaArInine FatieuE.— 
Dr. E. A. Parks writes in the London 
Practitioner : 

“The experience gained during the 
Ashantee campaign showed that total ab- 
stinence improved the health, and that 
alcohol, though apparently beneficial when 
given with food after the day’s march was 
done, was injurious while on the march, 
the reviving effect passing off after, at the 
utmost, two and a half miles’ march had 
been accomplished, and being succeeded by 
languor and exhaustion as great or greater 
than before. When again resorted to, its 
reviving power was less marked; and its 
narcotizing influence was often traceable in 
the dullness, unwillingness to march, and 
loss of cheerfulness of the men. Meat ex- 
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less than half an ounce at a time, was not | Alpine travelers, that small quantities of 


only powerfully reviving, but sustaining, 
and so was coffee, though to a considerably 
This evidence in favor of meat 
extracts is of great value at the present 
time, when their power to act either as food 
or stimulants is so much disputed. The 
sustaining power of thin gruel, made from 
boiled oatmeal, during heavy work is well 
shown in one of the appendices. This 
agrees perfectly with the observation of 


less extent. 


| food at short intervals prevent exhaustion, 
and with our own experience that, al- 
though unaccustomed to exercise, we could 
carry a knapsack for thirty miles a day 
without fatigue by simply taking some- 
thing to eat every two hours.” 

These views accord in the main as re- 
gards alcohol with Dr. Richardson in his 
Cantor Lectures, and add to the accumulat- 
ing testimony against that poisonous agent. 
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THE BLACKBERRY: 


ITS HISTORY AND USES. 


**Going a Blackberrying *—Hietory—American Fruit—Varieties—Uses—Culture—Centennial Pic-Nic. 


HE approach of the blackberry season 
suggests rare pleasures, mingled with 
such risks, pains, and penalties as season the 
pleasure with a rare relish. All this is wrap- 
ped up in the suggestion of going a black- 
berrying on the mountains. In many parts of 
this country that isan important part of the 
yearly programme in every farmer's family. 
The selection of a cool, pleasant day, when 
the horses can be spared, the adjusting of 
other business to suit, the early rising, the 
hurried breakfast, the packing of baskets 
and pails and lunches into the big wagon, 
the hunting up of old umbrellas, the don- 
ning of thick gloves, deep sun-bonnets, 
and picturesque dresses, not made of tar- 
letan exactly, but doomed to resemble it 
before the day is over; the calls at the 
neighbors, which make the load more ro- 
mantic, and then the people, young and 
old, are fairly ready for a summer excur- 
sion that eclipses for pleasure and health 
and profit all the balls of the season. Of 
the fun and flirtation, of the lunch and the 
drink at the spring, each memory must tell 
for itself, and many a reader’s memory must 
be busy now with the actual incidents of 
such trips. 
HISTORY. 

This fruit has had a bad name since time 
immemorial. “ Brambles,” to be sure, and 
“bramble berries.” This is the common 
name in England now, where they grow in 
great abundance, but where no one culti- 
vates them, unless they have recently intro- 
duced our cultivated sorts, Formerly they 


were not even enumerated among fruits. 
An English writer says that they are 
very grateful for the slightest attention in 
the way of culture, but it is evident from 
the descriptions that they do not have o 
best wild varieties. They have delicate 
pink flowers and globular purplish-black 
berries, of a sweet, mawkish flavor, so un- 
suitable for cooking that London affirms 
that a single berry wi!l spoil a pie. An- 
other kind is described as much better, 
which seems to resemble our early morning: 
vine blackberry. 

Linneus tells of the Arctic or dwarf 
crimson, which was often his sole refresh- 
ment when botanizing in the far north. He 
says, “I should be ungrateful toward this 
beneficent plant, which often, when I was 
almost prostrated with hunger and fatigue, 
restored me with the vinous nectar of its 
berries did I not bestow on it a full descrip- 
tion.” Another kind called the “cloud- 
berry” is described as yellow when ripe, 
and of very fine flavor, but still unculti- 
vated. Among all these, though called by 
the same name, “Brambles,” we do not 
recognize our favorite American fruit. 

VARIETIES. 

Our cultivated blackberries all originated 
in our native fruits, on which they are 4 
great improvement, and this improvement 
is still in progress. The Lawton, grand 
and sour, so lately the furore of the nur- 
series and the admiration of the market, is 
already displaced in popular favor by the 
Kittatinny and the Early Wilson. The 
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Lawton is really a good berry if left on the 


vines until sweet and soft, which is not till 
some time after it turns black, but the 
canes are not hardy, and in the North they 
are often winter-killed. The same objection 
lies against both the other kinds, but the 


Early Wilson is so low and pliable that it | 


can be laid down and protected without 


It is said that the State of North Carolina 
alone shipped $500,000 worth last year, 


| and that there are in South-western Georgia 


thousands of acres which yield enormous 
quantities of blackberries. Of the whole- 
someness of the blackberry we have rarely 
heard any question. Indeed, many old- 
fashioned people call it medicinal, and it 


Tae KirratTinny BLACKBERRY. . 


much difficulty. The Dorchester 1s much 
more hardy, but not so productive. Here 
is room for experiment, the want being a 
good berry abundantly produced on canes 
that are hardy at the North. 

It is not generally known that this fruit 
does well at the South, a large share of 
our dried berries coming from that quarter. 





has long been the favorite remedy for dys- 
entery, a decoction of the roots or of the 
young stems, as well as the fresh fruit, 
being taken for that complaint. 

Of later years it has been discovered that 
the fruit is equally valuable for constipa- 
tion, and it has had the rare reputation of 
being able to bring the system just right 
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from either inclination. To many drug- 
blind people this is a great mystery, a nat- 
ural wonder, the idea probably never once 
crossing their minds that this was due sim- 
ply to its being a perfectly wholesome food. 

There are very few fruits which we can 
eat when fresh so continuously and with so 
much satisfaction as the blackberry. There 
is nothing in its season upon which one 
could live better if he were disposed to try 
an entirely fruit diet. 

USES. 

After all this I am sorry to say that it is 
a fruit which does not admit of much ma- 
nipulation. Blackberries that are very good 
when fresh are of little or no account when 
simply stewed. Without sugar, and some- 
times with it, they lack flavor. When 
eanned there is, of course, a similar diffi- 
culty, though if canned without water, 
after the fashion recommended last month 
for raspberries, they will be much more pal- 
atable. They make good pies, ambrosia, 
and puddings, but their juice will not add 
much besides color to pudding-sauces. All 
these remarks should be somewhat modiiied 
to allow for the difference between the wild 
and the cultivated fruits, the latter, cer- 
tainly, being the better, and yet hardly 
worth raising for either drying or canning 
in the presence of so many better fruits as 
we have. Still they are improving rapidly, 
and some of them are already worth de- 
voting to such uses, so we will give some 
attention to the subject of 

DRYING. 

Care should be taken to secure those 
which are in the best condition; if unripe, 
they will be bitter; if too ripe, they will 
be seedy and tasteless. They should be 
dried in the sun, either with or without a 
sash over them, and since they are tolera- 
bly firm they may be spread on smooth, 
clean boards. If not thoroughly dried 
they will not keep well. For home use 
they should be packed in cans or jars; for 
the market in clean barrels, keeping each 
different quality by itself. 

CULTURE. 

What we mostly need for the blackberry 
is higher culture. It has been but a short 
time in the gardener’s hands, and we have 





reason to expect great improvement in it yet. 
Amateurs will find it an excellent subject 
for experiment, both as to productiveness 
and quality. It will not, however, bear the 
high fertilizing that may be bestowed upon 
some other fruits. The land should be 
neither very moist nor rich nor heavy. 
Light and even gravelly soil will do well 
if mulched to prevent drouth. Plow deep 
and plant in the fall. If the soil is really 
poor, use muck compost or any fertilizer not 
heating, placing it along the rows of plants, 
which should be set about three feet apart. 
They will soon spread and fill up the rows 
to about one foot apart, and this distance 
should be maintained, cutting out the sur- 
plus shoots when young with the hoe or 
knife. When those which are left for the 
succeeding year’s fruit are about four feet 
high cut off the tops. The next spring 
shorten in the side-shoots one-half or two- 
thirds. If left to bear all the fruit that 
would set upon them at full size, the berries 
would not be so rich apd juicy as when 
thus trimmed. In the fall or the spring 
the dead wood should be cut out, and the 
shoots of the previous year left for fruiting. 

When kept low they are not so likely to 
winter-kill. The more slender kinds car 
be laid downtand partially covered, and 
sometimes the more stocky kinds can be 
partially protected by covering them with 
branches of evergreens. Inthe State of 
Maine we have seen various kinds of shrub- 
bery protected by placing on the sunny 
side evergreen branches or young trees, 
which answer the double purpose of protec- 
tion from the sun and of detaining and 
heaping up the snow, which also protects 
the plants. 

Of course, any extended amount of cul 
ture would require more information than 
we can give in our limited space. The 
most we can do is to call attention to the 
fact of the susceptibility of culture pos- 
sessed by this American fruit, and hint at 
the advantages which we may hope to reap 
therefrom. It is not at all impossible that 
we may yet obtain from the blackberry a 
fruit nearly, if not quite, as good for can- 
ning and drying purposes as the straw- 
berry or the raspberry, 
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CENTENNIAL PIC-NIC. 

The difficulty of obtaining wholesome 
board away from home is frequently suffi- 
cient to prevent the consistent hygienist 
from undertaking many a trip which other- 
wise would have great attractions. Nota 
few have thus been detained from visiting 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
and not a few would yet go if they were 
certain of securing what is requisite to 
their health and comfort. There -is a 
hygienic hotel near the grounds, as already 
announced in the advertising columns of 
the Science of Health. This serves whole- 
some food for those who have the money to 
spend, and it is not unreasonable in its 
rates. The way tothisis open. Still there 
are many others who would attend if they 
could do so at a still lower rate of expense, 
and not sacrifice the diet which they find 
necessary. 

A word on this point. Hygienists are 
often reproached with forming habits of 
diet which prevents their eating what is 
placed before them on all occasions wher- 
ever they may be. Very well; it is incon- 
venient, we admit that, but ought a person 
to eat wrong all the time in order to keep 
themselves in readiness to eat wrongly 
when they are visiting or traveling? Be- 
sides, very many of those who eat correctly 
owe to that their ability to eat at all in this 
world, and in such a case it is surely worth 
some sacrifice and trouble. Besides this, 
very often through the consistent right- 
eating of one individual many others may 
learn that which shall lead them more or 
less in the right way, and so the truth 
spreads and prevails. 

Let us see what can be made available to 
hygienists of small means who wish to 
visit the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia. 

Suppose, first, that the visit is to be for 
one week only. In this case sufficient 
bread, crackers, etc., can be carried, while 
fresh fruit must, of course, be obtained 
from the market. First come Graham 
Crackers and wafers for those who like 
them, being careful to put them in some 
tight enclosure like a tin-box, so that they 
may not be tainted by anything else. Next 
oatmeal crackers, made with or without 





cocoanut, will be found very available. 
Schumaker’s “A” oatmeal makes the best 
(wet up like the pie-crust recommended 
among our recipes). Those made in a 
plain manner are the most acceptable 
for a great length of time. These, when 
dry should be firmly packed in fine or “ A” 
oatmeal, also in tin, when they will keep 
sweet and good indefinitely. Finger-rolls 
of fine Graham flour may be made plain, 
with cocoanut or with grated green-corn. 
When quite cold pack them, also, in oat- 
meal in tin, and they will keep from seven 
to ten days, or even longer, though at the 
last they will be much improved if they 
can be dipped in water and freshened in a 
hot oven. Closely-covered tin-pails answer 
well for these packings, provided the covers 
are well secured, so that the baggage- 
smashers do not scatter the contents 
throughout yourtrunks. Dried sweet-corn 
which has been cooked before drying can 
be soaked out in cold water, and made an 
agreeable dish. The parched oatmeal and 
the wetted oatmeal will add variety, and 
all this, with an occasional dinner at a res- 
taurant where the vegetables are not very 
highly seasoned, and where you can eat 
your own bread, will enable you to pass the 
week very comfortably. 

A longer stay can be provided for by 
getting quarters where you may be allowed 
the privilege of cooking a dish of oatmeal 
on the stove for breakfast, and by adding 
to your stock of supplies some baker’s 
Graham bread or some Boston brown bread. 
We must acknowledge, however, that we 
did not find Philadelphia a good ‘place for 
obtaining such articles, and we concluded 
that the people were not well instructed 
on the subject of hygienic living. 

Another method is to take a kerosene 
stove, which has been tried and the new- 
ness burned off at home, and then by taking 
aroom in the uppermost story and stipu- 
lating for the privilege of using the stove 
and of cooking nothing greasy or with a 
disagreeable smell, you can do admirably 


for an indefinite length of time. We found 
people who diminished their boarding ex- 
penses to a dollar and a half per day for 
two in some of these ways, thus securing 
health 40 themselves and a longer stay at 
the Exposition. JULIA COLMAN. 
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HOW TO TEACH; 


PHRENOLOGY 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND THE FAMILY 


INTELLECT, THREE-FOLD. 


W* have explained under the head 
of “Temperament” the differ- 
ence between one pupil and another, as 
to aptitude for study, exercise, physi- 
cal exertion, and mental labor. We 
come now to say that there are, speak- 
ing generally, three kinds of intel- 
lectual tendency. These tendencies 
come under the head of Perception, 
Memory, and Reflection. Those who 


Fig. 13—LarcE PERCEPTIVES. 


are very full in the lower region of the 
forehead, whose heads are long from 
the opening of the ears forward to that 
region, the temperament being favora- 
able, of course, will be quick to per- 


ceive things and their qualities. They 
will gather knowledge rapidly, will 
catch educational facts with an avidity 
illustrated by the manner of chickens 





when corn is scattered among them. 
The chickens do not stop like a squir- 
rel to nibble, nor like a rabbit to mas- 
ticate, but they grab and swallow the 
grain. So pupils, the lower part of 
whose foreheads are very full and prom- 
inent, seize upon facts as soon as they 
aree presented, and become instantly 
masters of them. 

Speaking with a little more particu- 
larity, we may say that for every qual- 
ity of matter there is in the mind a 
corresponding faculty. 

PERCEPTIVE, OR OBSERVING FACULTIES. 

Individuality takes cognizance of 
things as mere existences without ref- 
erence to shape, bulk, density, color, 
number, order, time, or place. It ap- 
preciates the divisibilty of matter. 
The part of speech in grammar called 
noun relates to this faculty and its 
work. There are other perceptive fac- 
ulties which judge of other qualties of 
matter besides mere existence. These 
are Form, which judges of shape; 
Size, of extension, magnitude, or bulk; 
Weight, of density, or ponderability ; 
Color, of hue; Order, of arrangement, 
or method; Calculation, of number; 
Locality, of direction or place; Zune, 
of sound, and Zime of duration, As 
these relate to the qualities of things 
mainly, the term adjective is used in 
reference to their action. 
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HISTORICAL MEMORY. 
Eventuality, located in the center of 
the forehead, relates to history, mo- 
tion, facts, and transactions, and here 
comes in the verb, When we speak 
the word “horse,” the faculty of Indi- 
viduality instantly has before it the 


—. 


tig 14—Eventuariry Lares. 


appearance of the animal in question ; 
the horse, in the abstract, is there, 
,ind the grammarian recognizes it, or 


its name, as a noun. But when we say, 
“It is a large, handsome, dark-bay 
horse,” the faculties of Form, Size, and 
Color recognize these qualities, and the 
grammatical term adjective. expresses 
those qualities; and when the horse 
moves, it is an action, an event, recog- 
nized by Eventuality, and then that 
part of speech called verb is brought 
into service. The pupil to be a good 
grammarian needs, especially, all these 
faculties which relate to nouns, adjec- 
tives, and verbs. 

It must be evident to the teacher, 
when he sees one child deficient in this 
region, and another which is eminently 
developed, that they can not properly 
be classed together, or taught alike. 
The one with a prominent brow will 
learn facts and things perhaps ten 
times faster than the other, and the 
question is whether the boy who is dull 
in respect to facts and things shall hin- 
der twenty boys who may be as quick 
as a flash in reference to these matters. 





But before we are through we will en- 
deavor to brirg to view some compen- 
sating thoughts in behalf of this dull 
boy. ) 
REFLECTIVE, OR REASONING FACULTIES. 
The Reflective or reasoning organs 
are located in the upper part of the 
forehead, and those in whc m that part 
is large, or those in whom the head is 
long from the opening of the ear to the 
region of the forehead, will show a cor- 
responding tendency to consider the 
abstract and philosophical side of sub- 
jects. If these persons are moderately 
developed in the lower part of the 
forehead, they will go from principles 
to facts. Comprehending principles 
first, they will appreciate the necessity 
for facts, and hunt for them. They 
are like the architect who builds the 
house first on paper and then goes out 
and looks for the material with which 
to erect it, while he who has a large 
lower forehead gathers facts rapidly, 


and may desire to know their meaning 
and value. Such an one is like him who, 
in the progress of his business affairs, 
buys timber, lumber, bricks, and other 
material, and when he has accumulated 
all the parts or factors of a house, casts 
about to see what he shall do with 
them, and concludes on reflection to 
build a house. A person with a large 
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upper forehead inclines to thumb his 
book through, at least to read the 
chapter-heads, and see in some measure 
what he has to expect in reading the 
book. As a student he studies the 
rules of his text-book, and goes back 
from the rule to the practice, and thinks 
out every problem in arithmetic, in 
grammar, or mathematics. One in 
whom the perceptives are predominant 
and the reflectives are deficient, learns 
the forms of procedure quickly, will 
be very flippant in his studies if little 
thinking or reasoning be required, and 
may work out results, but will not be 
able to explain why he does this or 
that, or why the results should be as 
they are. It often happens, therefore, 
that those boys who are dull in regard 
to the preliminary studies, who are 
slow to gather facts, and whose mem- 
ory is poor, will be regarded as dull 
and unpromising. 
“coached” by other pupils in arithme- 
tic, and in the preliminary details of 
various subjects of study; but when 
they arrive at fifteen or eighteen years 
of age these square-headed boys who, 
like winter apples, are becoming 
ripened, are able to help those early 
smart ones, having the retreating fore- 
head, in the higher branches of mathe- 
matics and philosophy. 

If a boy have an equal and ample 
development of the lower part of the 
forehead, of the middle section, and of 
the upper; in other words, if he have a 
long and prominent development of the 
forehead, and one that is harmonious 
in form, with a favorable temperament, 
he will be equal to the best in percep- 
tion, will gather a knowledge of facts 
and things quickly, will treasure up 
and remember what he has learned, 
and as he advances where more reason- 
ing power is required he will be com- 
yetent for that place. Such persons 


They have to be. 





will do very much toward educating 
themselves ; they will require but little 
instruction ; will make rapid progress, 
attaining steadfast footing at every 


Fig. 16—Batance oF INTELLEcT. 


step; and these are they who become 
strong, sound, comprehensive, and pow- 
erful. 

We suggest to teachers the propriety 
of classifying pupils in such a way 
that those with retreating foreheads 
and prominent brows shall be together; 
those who are full in the center of the 
forehead, who gather and retain facts 
and history shall be together; those 
with square, Heavy foreheads at the 
top and deficient in the base shall be 
together; and those who have an equal 
and large development of all the 
parts or regions of the forehead 
shall be allowed to work together; 
and thus let each class make progress 
as fast as it may, while the teaching 
shall be so varied as to be adapted to 
each class according to the mental pe- 
culiarities of its members. In this way 
teaching would lose half its weariness, 
and pupils could be pushed forward 
with less drudgery to themselves, and 
would make, perhaps, twice as much 
progress as they now do. Putting 
pupils of all kinds of temperaments 
and developments of mind into one 
class, and trying to establish some gen- 
eral system of teaching that shall 
answer for all, is largely a waste of 
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time, patience, and strength on the 
part of the teacher, and none of the 
pupils in that way can be properly 
taught; but the teacher who will 
divide his pupils into such classes as 
can take a given line of explanation 
and instruction profitably, will find his 
work much easier than it is in the ordi- 
nary way, and will achieve a far better 
reward for his efforts. In one case his 
instructions will be full of facts, and in 
that manner he will invite the pupils 
up toward ideas. In another case he 
will get hold of the idea, the theme, or 
philosophy of the subject, which will 
awaken in the pupils an interest to fol- 
low the teacher toward the facts. In 
a case in which the three qualities of 
intellectual faculties, viz., Perception, 
Memory, and Reflection, are equally 
developed, the teaching may be done 
in three ways. The principle may be 
stated and the facts inferred; the his- 
tory may be given and the principle 
inferred ; or the particulars may be set 
forth, as in object-teaching, and the pu- 
pils will follow the teacher as fast as 
he can travel toward the conclusion, 
Thus, following a course adapted to 
the peculiar talents of different pupils, 
and classifying them accordingly, the 
results of instruction might be made 
much more equal than they generally 
are, and the pupils, when they finally 
left the school, would be much more 
nearly on a par with each other in re- 
gard to scholarship and preparation for 
life’s duties. As it now is, some pupils 
are but superficially educated, and go 
into the world knowing but little which 
will qualify them for their duties. An- 
other set of pupils become theorists, 
and, knowing but little of practical 
life, become philosophical and theoret- 
ical failures. Another set, the well- 
balanced and harmonious, in spite of 
the fact that half the labor of the 





teacher in their behalf has been wasted 
or ill-adapted to their needs, neverthe- 
less leave the school fairly furnished 
for the duties and labors of life, and 
are they who are most likely to take 
a useful place in the world and rise 
to distinction. Yet, if they could have 
had, during all their school days, a 
course of instruction adapted to their 
own development, and had not been 
obliged to wait idly for the dull and 
awkward, they might have had double 
the amount of culture, and been able 
to take a place at twenty-one which 
now they have to work ten long years 
to reach. Teaching, wisely predic:.ted 
on temperament and mental organiza- 
tion, would double the amount of edu- 
cation attained during school-life, and 
promote the power and influence of 
graduates in an equal degree. As we 
firmly believe this to be true, we do 
not over-estimate the importance of 
our theme. ' NELSON SIZER. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 

——— #06 --— 

MY TREE. 


Re in front of my snug, little 

third-story nest a tree rears its 
head thirty or forty feet above terra 
Jirma. To me it is not so much a tree 
as a friend. When it was a little sap- 
ling, scarcely reaching the lower win- 
dows, I used to look down upon its 
topmost boughs; now the lower ones 
hide them from my view. My tree, 
equally with my human friends, has its 
own distinctive character. The bark 
is a pale green, stretched smooth and 
sleek over a regularly rounded trunk. 
The leaves hang on petioles so slender 
that the lightest wind-breath makes 
them flutter and tremble; and they 
whirl so wildly when there is a gale, 
that one wonders how they retain their 
hold on the parent tree. They sym- 
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bolize those mirroring souls dancing 
merrily, radiantly joyous, in the light 
of love, but in coldness or hatred, quiv- 
ering wildly, madly, for a brief while, 
then still forever. 

In the early spring my tree covers 
the ground with its catkins, and the 
children play with their velvety soft- 
ness, and hail them as harbingers of 
approaching summer; while some older 
and wiser heads place their blossoms 
under a lens, and resolve the fair 
brown into flowers of gold and purple 
fit for the robe of a king. 

When the catkins fall, the shadow of 
the white and green leaves makes the 
finest playground imaginable; and, oh, 
the tales a single summer’s foliage 
could tell if voice were given to it! 
a whole world-history in miniature — 
animosity, love, revenge, generosity, 
deceit, truth—all the vices and virtues 
of humanity as shown by these embryo 
men and women. 

My tree is no drone in this terrestrial 
hive, content to die and leave no trace ; 
but its roots have sent up a grove of 
young trees, and soon, if unmolested, a 
shady park will some morning startle 
the early traveler, where he supposed 
only a vacant lot existed in the heart 
of the city. 

In the autumn my tree dons its 
transition robes of bright gold, flecked 
with brown or delicate vermilion, the 
leaves flutter down to the ground, and 
little children and young maidens bind 
their tresses or garland the rooms with 
them, and again the mingled life-drama 
of tears and laughter is enacted under 
my window, as the little ones tumble 
amid the now dry and rustling leaves. 

Now the harsh winds of November 
have swept over the land, the boughs 
are naked, and from my window I look 
down on the busy throng of the street. 
Would I change the varying beauty, 





the sweet, silent lessons of Almighty 
goodness which my tree teaches for 
this view of human life? No; in that 
is rest and soothing ; in this, work, tur- 
moil, disappointment. 

But look! the fallen leaves have left” 
behind them a new lesson for the cold, 
dark, wintry days—a lesson of immor- 
tality. 

Ere each slender petiole released its 
hold on the parent bough, it nursed a 
bud for the next summer’s verdure. 
The snow may cover, and the ice en- 
case it, as they do the silent mound in 
the cemetery, but the bud is set, and 
the promise is sure that the dead shall 
rise again. 

Long may you flourish, my beautiful tree! 

Noble and graceful and fair to see; 

You can e’er tell what your life is to me, 

Teaching alike in heat and cold, 

Teaching a lesson that ne’er grows old, 

Blessing the young and cheering the old. 

Nearer to heaven each day you will grow, 

Yet deeper and deeper your roots ever go, 

Like the life of a saint, half above, half below. 
LODOLA. 


* 
— - +06 


AN ANGLING FISH. 


§ the different spheres of scientific 

investigation enlarge and reveal to 
us the wonderful things of nature, we 
find plant, insect, animal, possessing habits 
which in one way or another approximate 
or represent activities or functions which 
we were accustomed to regard as peculiarly 


human. Discoveries in the life of the bee, 
the spider, and of the ant, have startled us 
by their showings of intelligence in those 
little insects. As it is with living things 
on the land, so in a measure it is with the 
inhabitants of the water; fish show an 
adaptation of function and an instinctive 
realization of cause and consequence which - 
are little short of startling to the observer. 
In our engraving is the representation of a 
member of the finny tribe which possesses 
a characteristic of singular interest. The 
ability to ply “ ye gentle art ” of the much 





AN ANGLING FISH. 
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respected and venerable Walton is by no 
means a monoply of man, but is found to 
be possessed by even a fish, and to be exer- 
cised by him for the gratification of his 
appetite. 

According to the Australian Sketcher the 
chironectiform, the fish illustrated, is pro- 
vided by nature with an apparatus for 
angling. This consists of a flattened, bony 
member, covered with granulated skin, 
and working on a universal joint, and hav- 
ing a thick muscular base. At the end of 
the bony shaft is a semi-spherical gland, re- 
sembling much in form the seed vessel of 
the gum tree (eucalyptus), covered in its 
front aspect with a brilliant nacreous integ- 
ument, and having an aperture connected 
with itsinterior. From this gland rise sev- 
eral soft branches with white shining worm- 
like filaments atthe tip of each. The 
chironectiform is found in the vicinity of 
New Zealand. A neighboring European 





genus—the lophius or angler—which also 
has an attracting apparatus, but much less 
complicated, is stated to crouch close to 
the ground, and, by the action of its fins, 
to stir up the sand or mud. Hidden in 
the obscurity thus produced, it elevates its 
appendages, moving them in various direc- 
tions by way of attraction or as a bait. 
The small fishes which may approach, 
either to examine or seize them, become 
the prey of the fish. We must grant that 
the habits of the present fish may be some- 
what similar, but that superior attractive 
power is given it by having the nacreous 
lining to the gland at the base of the fila- 
ments, which shines under water like a 
mirror. The fish is represented in a dark 
nook at the bottom of the sea, awaiting the 


approach of a victim. The reader’s atten- 
tion will be drawn to the armature of spines 


| on this specimen, which must prevent all 


but very hungry monsters dining off it in 
their turn. 


PRIMARY DEVELOPMENT OF THE NERVOUS CENTERS IN VERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS. 


T is the object of this memoir to lay 
before the scientific public certain facts 

as to the development of the nervous sys- 
tem in vertebrate animals, and to point the 
bearing of such facts on the generally- 
accepted doctrines of psychology. Having 
established and cultivated a colony of mice 
in a closet connected with my apartments 
last winter, I managed to obtain specimens 
of all ages, from embryos in utero to fully 
developed animals, with a view to observe 
the development of the brain from the first 
appearance of the cerebral vesicles to its 
maturity. Over fifty dissections. were per- 
formed in the course of the investigation, 
one of the objective points of which was 
to trace the successive development of the 
nervous centers, and to remove certain ob- 
scurities as to the relation of the cerebral 
cortex to the general ganglionic structure. 
Prefacing the observations that will fol- 
low with the remark that I had long been 
convinced that too little attention had been 
given by embryologists to the circulating 





system of the embryo, as determining the 
primary centers of the nervous system, I 
entrapped a living mother, and, having ren- 
dered her insensible with ether, attempted 
a determination of the primitive nutritive 
currents conveying the organizable plasma 
to the foetal head. The vesicles, as has 
been observed by Tiedemann, appears sim- 
ultaneously with the appearance of the 
spinal canal; his view being that they rep- 
resent the rudimentary medulla oblongata, 
and that the successive masses of the ence- 
phalon are developed from them. In one 
of my series of dissections I was successful 
in obtaining a full description of the earlier 
foetal circulation. The heart at this period 
consisted simply of two vesicles united by 
means of acanal. The aorta was already 
visible, and its upward ramifications were 
traceable. The internal carotid arteries 
which carry nutriment to the anterior por- 
tions of the cerebrum were readily identi- 
fiable as minute transparent canals com- 
municating with the primitive minute 
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masses of the encephalon. The course of 
the vertebral arteries could not be followed 
so clearly ; their walls were less developed, 
particularly as they verged toward the 
brain. At a moderate power, with the 
assistance of a strong light from the con- 
densing lens, they could, however, be fol- 
lowed in sufficient detail to make out their 
arrangement, which was that of a junction 
before entering the cerebral vesicles, or 
rather just behind them at their lower 
margin. No ramifying offshoots were 
traceable above this point, although two 
minute elongated congeries of cells and 
forming vessels were visible just below it, 
in the position occupied by the medulla 
oblongata; that is to say, at the upper 
end of the spinal canal, causing a visible 
swelling in that body just previous to its 
junction with the cerebral vesicles, Infe- 
rior to this junction appeared two small 
lateral offshoots, and two interior ones 
which united immediately on their origin 
and penetrated downward along the spinal 
canal, 

The results of the several dissections at 
this stage of development all concurred 
in establishing the fact that the anterior 
mass of the vertebrate brain is primitively 
formed by two curzents of nutritive plasma, 
which afterward constitute the internal 
carotid arteries. The development of a 
third vesicle—the primitive basis of the 
cerebellum—posterior to the two cerebral 
vesicles, rapidly follows the development 
of the vertebral arteries, and first appears 
asa bud at their junction; but nearly sim- 
ultaneous with the formation of the internal 
carotids, it is possible to trace faint ramifi- 
cations of the descending aorta to the lower 
portion of the spinal canal. The distribu- 
tion of the carotid currents is at this date 
very simple. As minute threads, certain 
currents, the larger of which is the opthal- 
mic, leave the main stream near its superior 
termination ; then the middle cerebral ar- 
tery, or rather its primitive trace, may be 
observed coursing outward on the under 
surface of each vesicle for a little distance 
and breaking into a spray of minute rami- 
fications, scarcely larger than the vessels of 
a fiy’s brain. It is along the margins, and 





particularly about the apparent termina- 
tions of these minute protoplasmic streams, . 
that the organizing tendency first begins to 
manifest itself in the limpid fluid with which 
the vesicles are filled; the primary process 
consisting in a granulation of the fiuid at 
such points. The factsenable me to speak 
positively as to two important points, 
First, that although in superficially ob- 
serving the processes of embryology the 
cerebral vesicles and the spinal canal ap- 
pear simultaneously, they are, neverthe- 
less, very distinct structures as respects 
their nutrition, the former being simply 
two primitive vesicular buds at the extrem- 
ities of the internal carotids, and the latter 
receiving its nutrition in the upper part 
from the vertebral trunks and in the lower 
from abdominal trunks of the descending 
aorta; secondly, that the nervous system 
originates from several primitive centers of 
nutrition, represented respectively by the 
terminations of the carotid, vertebral, and 
lumbar currents. These centers may be 
properly designated as the cerebral, vital, 
and abdominal centers of the nervous sys- 
tem. Tiedemann was certainly in error, 
valuable as his observations were, in the 
conclusion that the cerebrum is in any 
manner derivative from the medulla oblon- 
gata. It would be equally erroneous, how- 
ever, to conclude that the medulla oblon- 
gata is derivative from the cerebral vesi- 
cles. Both, together with the lumbar en- 
largement of the cord, are primitive centers 
of development, depending upon nutritive 
currents altogether distinct from each 
other, and as independent of each other in 
feetal nutrition as they are afterward. 
From their point of junction, as the de- 
velopment proceeds, the vertebral arteries 
gradually push forward as a single trunk, 
sending off small currents almost at right 
angles, which gradually evolve the pons 
Varolii, and finally dividing into two larger 
lateral trunks at the anterior extremity of 
the half-formed pons. Contemporary with 
the appearance of these trunks, or nearly 
so, the rudimentary traces of the posterior 
portions of the cerebrum, including the 
optic tubercles, are developed. With a 
preconceived idea that the anterior lobes 
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are derivative bodies, such as Tiedemann 
had, this phenomenon would be readily 
mistaken for a division of the cerebral ves- 
icles such as Tiedemann describes; but in 
reality the anterior and posterior portions 
of the encephalon have their origin in sep- 
arate nutritive centers, the cerebral vesicles 
first, the vesicle of the cerebellum and the 
primitive trace of the medulla oblongata 
next, the pons and posterior portions of 
the cerebrum following as the vertebral 
trunk pushes forward and divides; so that 
it may be stated with exactness that the 
vertebral arteries give origin to the med- 
ulla oblongata, the cerebellum, the pons, 
the optic tubercles, and the posterior por- 
tions of the cortex, while the carotids are 
instrumental in the development of the 
whole base of the cerebrum in front of the 
pons and of the anterior and middle por- 
tions of the cortex. The two communi- 
cating arteries, which spring from the up- 
per termini of the carotid trunks and push 
backward along the base of the brain until 
they form an anastamosis with the divided 
vertebral trunk in front of the pons, pro- 
ceed from the carotids, and the develop- 
ment of the cerebral peduncles (crura cere- 
bri) is contemporary with them, the devel- 
opment proceeding from before backward, 
in place of from the medulla oblongata 
forward, as Tiedemann supposes. The de- 
velopment of the great central band is 
from before and beneath, upward and back- 
ward, the development of the pons being, 
on the other hand, from the medulla ob- 
longata upward and forward. 

At birth the brain of the rodent is still 
comparatively undeveloped; the cortex 
consisting of three thickened bands spring- 
ing from the base of each hemisphere and 
rising with a backward inclination to meet 
each other at the top. The two anterior 
of these bands correspond with the corpora 
striata and tke anterior portions of the 
optic thalami. The two middle bands 
come from the base of the brain directly 
beneath the optic thalami. The two pos- 
terior originate just in front of the pons, 
contiguous to two ganglia, which appear 
in the human brain as the pedes hippo- 
campi, but are not identifiable as gangli- 





onic bodies. The anterior commissure of 
the cerebrum unites these bodies, and the 
roots of the olfactory lobes are also con- 
nected with them. They are, judging from 
their connections, obviously ganglia of the 
nutritive senses, and to their relative de- 
velopment is due that breadth of brain in 
front of the ears that phrenologists associ- 
ate with Alimentativeness, These cortical 
bands are considerably thickened in the 
middle and very thin at the margins, where 
they unite with each other. The anterior 
cerebral arteries supply the two anterior 
bands, and the middle cerebral arteries the 
two middle bands. The carotids are thus 
far concerned in the development of the 
cortex. The two final anterior trunks of 
the vertebral system of arteries, on the 
other hand, supply the posterior bands. 
It is the. relatively feeble development of 
the middle bands, as compared with the 
human brain, that shortens the superior 
surface of the cerebrum of the rodent; or, 
rather, it is the relatively high develop- 
ment of the middle bands in the human 
brain that pushes the posterior bands so 
far backward that they completely cover 
the optic tubercles and the cerebellum. 
While they are clearly defined in the in- 
fancy of the rodent, dividing the cerebral 
hemispheres transversely into three well- 
marked grand divisions, as the animal 
grows older the bands gradually thicken 
at the edges, and the dividing furrows are 
thus obliterated, the mature rodent cortex 
presenting a very regular convex surface, 
with the slightest external trace of the 
primitive subdivision. 

A single point should be noted here, as 
bearing upon the question whether the 
convolutions are distinct centers of activ- 
ity. It is clearly demonstrable, in the first 
instance, that the cortex of the human 
brain is developed as respects each hemis- 
phere from three very distinct centers of 
nutrition, corresponding respectively to the 
anterior, middle, and posterior cerebral 
arteries. It is thus divisible into three 
grand divisions, each having its own pecu- 
liar group of activities. If now, following 
out this law of the development of the 
nervous system from nutritive centers, the 
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reader will inject the arterial trunks of the 
human brain with a colored liquid, so as to 
be able to follow them distinctly, there is 
no difficulty in ascertaining whether the 
convolutions are subordinate centers of ac- 
tivity. From an injection of the arterial 
trunks of the brain of a mature cat, I am 
able to say that there is a general corre- 
spondence in this respect, and to state unre- 
servedly that the convolutions have their 
probable origin as the exponents of subor- 
dinate centers of nutrition. At least, each 
forms of itself a special congeries of nu- 
tritive vessels, comparatively independent 
of its adjoining congeries, but referable 
with them to the general arterial trunk of 
the group. My own investigations have 
not taken a sufficient range, however, as 
respects this question, to enable me to lay 
before the reader a reliable map of the nu- 
tritive centers of the cortex. They estab- 
lish the fact that that organ is divisible 
into such centers, but for limits and boun- 
daries Iam unable to say more than that 
the anterior portions of that part lying in 





front of the Sylvian fissures present at least 
six groups of nutritive centers, all refera- 
ble to the anterior cerebral trunks. Such 
of my readers as are accustomed to ana- 
tomical investigations will, no doubt, be 
able to construct completed plans of the 
cortical nutrition, and to compare them 
with the doctrines of Phrenology. What 
I specially wish to impress on the minds 
of scientific inquirers, is the fact that the 
anatomy of the arterial system in the ver- 
tebrate animals presents the only exact 
method of determining the limits and 
boundaries of nervous centers and groups 
of centers, and that, by attending minutely 
to this aspect of the question, the issues 
between Phrenology and some few physi- 
ologists out of the many may be settled be- 
yond dispute. For my own part, I must 
frankly confess that my investigations have 
only served to confirm the leading doc- 


trines of Gall and Spurzheim, save in the 
one aspect in which they appear to have 
followed Tiedemann, namely, as to the 
original centers of nervous development. 
FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


[The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfally.] 


Coal Ashes.—We have several times 
alluded to the value of the fine ashes of coal 
as a fertilizer. Bliss, the seedsman, recom- 
mends the use of coal ashes for potato 
patches, and says that persons who are in the 
habit of throwing ashes away as useless are 
making a great mistake. We know by expe- 
rience that they are of great benefit in the 
culture of potatoes. Most city people throw 
the ashes of their fires away when they could 
be used to improve the soil of gardens. 
Save your ashes and use them for the pur- 
pose of manure. Wood ashes are counted 
among the first fertilizers, and they command 
a good price by those who know their value. 


Asparagus.—A paper on asparagus 
culture, recently read before the New York 
Farmers’ Club, says: “The roots should be 
put four inches deep and sixteen inches 
apart; the ground must be well manured 





and forked over. Salt should be liberally 
used ; a bushel and a peck might be put on a 
bed eighteen by thirty-six feet. In cutting, 
itis important not to go too deep. An aspar- 
agus bed would last an almost unlimited 
length of time if taken care of. Young as- 
paragus beds should not be cut much for two 
or three years. A foot of horse manure 
should every season be put on the beds. 
Every farmer should have an asparagus bed. 
It is a most healthful food. The expense of 
planting a bed is very small. No spading 
and forking are necessary ; nor is salt essen- 
tial, though it is good.” 


Would you have Grapes.— If 
grapevines,” writes a successful fruit grower, 
“are pruned before cold weather is entirely 
passed, there will be little danger of bleeding. 
Summer pinching of the most vigorous 
shoots, as well as rubbing off the feeble ones 
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which always appear in greater or less num- 
bers upon all cultivated vines, are very 
important operations. Annual pruning of 
grapevines is generally conceded to be nec- 
essary, but the equally essential manipulation 
in summer is far too frequently neglected ; 
hence the numerous complaints of failure to 
obtain well-ripened fruit or vigorous canes 
for use the following season. A few canes, 
and those of vigorous, sturdy growth, are far 
preferable to a great number and all weak 
and slender. The former are seldom secured 
without attention in summer, no matter how 
carefully the annual pruning may have been 
performed.” 


Wounds in Trees.—The following 
is a method for healing up wounds caused 
by the splitting of fruit trees by frost or other 
means: Heat some grafting wax; dip a strip 
of muslin in it, and place it perpendicularly 
over the wound ; then put three or more nar- 
row bands around the tree. This is suffi- 
cient, and the healing process will go on rap- 
idly —Rural World. 


Hired Men.—Get the best hands, 
and keep them. When a man has become 
used to his work and his employer, he is 
worth much more than a stranger. There is 
a way of making men interested in their 
work, of satisfying their self-respect, giving 
them credit for success, while holding them 
strictly responsible for failures, and above all 
by paying them promptly and liberally, that 
will make their work worth double what it 
would otherwise be. 


How to keep Appies.—‘ At the 
last State Fair meeting in Utica,” says the 
Herald of that city, “some russet apples 
grown a year before attracted attention. 
These apples were plump, fresh, and of good 
flavor; quite as good as the same kind of ap- 
ples are ordinarily on the approach of spring. 
The apples had been put up in refuse boxes 
obtained at the groceries, and in the follow- 
ing manner: A layer of dry sawdust was 
sprinkled at the bottom of the box, and then 
a layer of apples placed in it so that they do 
not touch each other. Upon this was placed 
a layer of sawdust, and so on until the box 
was filled. The boxes after being packed in 
this way, were placed on the wall in the cel- 
lar, up from the ground, where they were 
kept perfectly, retaining their freshness ani 





flavor until brought out and exhibited at the 
fair.” 


In Texas there is a farm of 4,500 
acres, which is enclosed by one fence and 
cultivated by thirty-two owners, every one 
of whom is unmarried. All their own fault! 


A Cistern and how to Build it.— 
Mr. Zimmerman writes to the Hvening Post 
on this always interesting subject. 

“For the benefit of your farmer readers, I 
will tell my method of making a rain-water 
cistern: The ground was loose gravel; I 
had it dug ovai in shape like a wash boiler, 
large enough to hold one hundred barrels. 
Then I bricked it up with common hard 
brick (arch brick will do), laid in water lime, 
with a cross-wall eight inches thick, also laid 
in water-lime. This cross-wall I left one- 
third the distance on one side of the wall, 
and two-thirds on the other. It was firmly 
connected to the outside walls at each end, 
so that no leak could occur there ; otherwise, 
it was laid up as a mason would lay up the 
wall of ahouse. This was arched over, leav- 
ing a ‘‘man hole” on each side of the divid- 
ing wall. The water entered on the large 
side; the pump drew it from the smaller. 
Not a drop of water could get into the 
smaller sections except by filtering through 
the cross-wall. This cistern has been in use 
nearly two Years, and is a perfect success. 
Of course a waste-pipe is needed to carry 
off surplus water during heavy rains. The 
water is sweet, clear, and ‘good to drink. 


Good Compost for Corn.—A very 
intelligent Maryland farmer reports the fol- 
lowing combination of fertilizers as a valu- 
able application to corn: 


5 bushels hen dung 
» fine bone dust 
 * dried peat 
3¢ bushel common salt 
134 bushels land plaster 
5 pails of chamber lye. 


The above is doubtless a good formula, but 
would be greatly improved by the addition 
of wood ashes, or, in the absence of these, 
muriate of potash; also by doubling the 
quality of each line and tripling the amount 
of peat. This manure, if the other condi- 
tions are right, ought to bring from 90 to 100 
bushels of corn, and in some soils would do 
still better. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL VERSUS POPULAR 
OPINION. 
HE newspapers of late have published 
many readable items concerning some 
recent developments of crime affecting a 
young man by the name of Webber, a resi- 
dent of Roseville, Pa. He was said to be 
the son of the wealthiest citizen of Rose- 
ville, has been discovered to be the leader 
ina series of bold outrages and robberies 
that have been committed in that neigh- 
borhood during the past year or so, besides 
living in relations of gross impropriety, 
and yet all this time conducting himself 
with so much apparent rectitude, being an 
assiduous member of the church, etc., as to 
be not only above suspicion, but looked 
upon by the community as a very model of 
young manhood. 

We are far from claiming infallibility of 
judgment for phrenologists of sound cul- 
ture and experience, but we feel sure that 
had young Webber been examined by a 
competent member of our profession, his 
Vicious characteristics or tendencies would 
have been pointed out, for the organization 
inducing conduct so marked as his in 
criminality, can not but be conspicuous in 
its physical contour. 





Many of the old readers of the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL may remember the case of Rath- 
bun, the once celebrated financier of Buf- 
falo, who, in the summit of his popularity 
and seeming wealth, was declared by a 
phrenologist to be likely, in favoring cir- 
cumstances, to commit the crime of forgery, 
and that on a large scale. The displeasure 
which this statement aroused compelled the 
phrenologist to leave the city in haste. 
Had he remained, it is probable that he 
would have sustained personal injury, for 
the Buffalonians deemed that a foul slander 
had been-uttered in the name of science 
against the reputation of their favorite. 
Not long afterward it came out that at the 
very time when the examination was made, 
Rathbun had about $200,000 in forged pa- 
per out, having negotiated it in the fur 
therance of the many schemes of building, 
banking, and merchandizing which his busi- 
ness genius had conceived and set in motion. 
A slip in the redemption of one of the 
forged notes revealed his illicit method of 
obtaining capital, and sent him to State 
Prison for ten years. 

But Buffalo rendered satisfaction to the 
phrenologist whose skill and candor had 
brought him under condemnation through 
a mistaken public sentiment, for not long 
after the discovery of Rathbun’s frauds he 
was invited to the city and requested to lec- 
ture on those grand scientific principles 
which gave him so clear an insight into 
human character. 

Other instances almost, if not altogether, 
as striking as this occur to our recollection 
in which the vision of the phrenologist 
was shown to be clearer than that of men 
not expert in discerning the inner mental 
life and motive. 

Sometimes a mistake is made by one 
professing ability as a character reader, and 
then no allowance is made for the exam- 
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iner or the science—no thought of the great 
difficulties which are occasionally met with 
in estimating the relative influence of or- 
gans. A chemist or geologist might com- 
mit an egregious blunder in his analysis of 
a composition or stratification, but no one 
would impugn his skill or the integrity of 
the science be represented. There are 
quacks in chemistry and geology, as there 
are quacks in Phrenology, and we simply 
ask the lay public to discriminate with 
reference to the latter as they do with re- 
ference to the former, and so give fair con- 
sideration to the men whose learning and 
experience may be made contributary to 
public and private good in ways unsur- 
passed by no practical system, except that 
of Christianity. 

Not long since we received a letter from 
a gentleman of fine scholarship who is at- 
tending a special course of lectures at Har- 
vard University; in this letter he wrote 
(the emphasis is his): “From a careful 
study of the old systems of mental philoso- 
phy as taught by the highest dignitaries 
at the great Harvard,I find the PurEeno- 
LOGICAL immeasurably superior to them 
all.” This is the verdict rendered by 
every student of the metaphysics of the 
schools who has made himself conversant 
with the metaphysics of Phrenology. And 
the reason for it is embodied in the 
thorough practicality of Phrenology, while 
the old systems are uncertain, vague, and 
speculative. 

We ask only fair consideration. The 
principles of the science we represent have 
become incorporated in the every-day sen- 
timent and life of people to an extent 
which few realize, and some of the hap- 
piest experiences of society flow from 
Why 
not apply them to particular, conspicuous 
cases, as well as to the general. Why 


their matter-of-course application. 





should they be neglected where their re- 
solving, illuminating potency is most need- 
ed? If not as a preventive of crime or 
social disaster—and that is their more im- 
portant function—why not as a means of* 
ascertaining the truth, as a diagnastic, or 
as a remedy? 


———_29e—__—__ 


A CHANGE or TiTLE.—The recent con- 


solidation has found general favor. Some 
there are who think it in season to ask, 
why not change the name of the Journa 
by substituting something else for the old 
designation ‘“ Phrenological?” and they 
reason in this way: “ You would doubtless 
find a change of title to your advantage. 
You must appreciate the fact as much as 
any of your friends that a different term 
would give your publication a different’ 
and more acceptable character in the esti‘ 
mation of many people whose favor it is, 
desirable to have.” 

It would be a very severe infliction to 
modify the title of a magazine which has 
passed through so many vicissitudes of lit- 
erary fortune successfully as the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has during the thirty- 
five or more years of its existence. A 
learned friend says on this point, “I do 
not, per se, like your designation, PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, but it has become your 
name to all the world, and it would be 
suicidal in a business point of view to 
change it.” 

There are other titles which would more 
comprehensively indicate the scope of the 
JouRNAL, but the adoption of one of them 
and the exclusion of the well-known shib- 
boleth would be to ignore practically 4’ 
most interesting and instructive history of 
struggle and triumph on the part of some 
of the noblest spirits that ever championed 
the cause of science. 
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THE GREAT SHOW. 

E have had a glimpse of the Centen- 

nial Exposition, It is a monster 
affair; almost too big. One who goes with 
the expectation of seeing the whole within 
the compass of a week—as much time as a 
busy mechanic or merchant can afford to 
take from his routine of home duty-—will 
experience a feeling akin to discourage- 
ment after a day’s observations. He finds 
the accumulation of interesting objects so 
extensive, each department of the hundreds 
inviting his close scrutiny, and promising 
at the outset a rich return of instruction 
and pleasure for the time he may give to it, 
that he is impressed with the necessity of 
choosing either to devote himself to a cer- 
tain few departments and neglecting the 
others almost entirely, or to go over the 
array in a cursory manner, stopping here 
and there for a very brief inspection of 
what strikes the eye as peculiarly novel or 
attractive. Yet in a week’s time a great 
deal can be seen and learned; and even 
half that time will serve the intelligent and 
careful observer to excellent purpose. 

The older civilized countries have an ar- 
ray of contributions which illustrate in a 
powerful manner the wonderful resources 
of the human mind in mechanical inven- 
tion and patient industry. The depart- 
ments of Germany, Austria, France, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, England, Italy, Canada, and 
the United States suggest the wondering 
query, Is there any limit to the capability 
of man? While the products of many re- 
gions but recently brought under civilizing 


influences surprise us by the progress which 
they have already made in the arts of peace- 
ful industry. Liberia, Orange Free State, 
Australia, especially claim the attention of 


those who are interested in the development 
and amelioration of barbaric countries. 
Whatever may be the visitor's penchant, 





he can have it gratified. The antiquary 
will find a feast served up in a most elabor- 
ate style in the departments of Egypt, Chi- 
na, Japan, the South American States, and 
elsewhere, 

The lover of things odd and curious will 
feel drawn toward many different points at 
once. The student of art can revel and 
dream amid thousands of graceful forms in 
marble, bronze, plaster, oil, mezzotint, cray- 
on, ink, leather, ivory, wood, etc. 

The practical and utilitarian will be en- 
chanted in spite of himself among the mil- 
lion devices for the saving of time and 
labor. 

The educator can study the best methods 
and appliances in use in different countries 
for the training of the “ young idea.” The 
scientist, whatever his specialty, may find 
materials suggestive of new thoughts and 
investigations, 

The mechanic can not but thrill with de- 
light in contemplating the wonders of Ma- 
chinery Hall. The farmer must gather 
many useful hints in Agricultural Hall, 
and from a brief scrutiny of the products 
of new Western States like Kansas and 
Colorado. 

The surgeon may gloat over the splendid 
looking instruments and apparatus of his 
art which are spread out in such lavish pro- 
fusion. The physician addicted to pills 
and potions may contemplate with pride 
the mounds and bottles of simples and mix- 
tures which fill huge cases here and there. 
The divine will find the “ blessed book ” in 
the illuminated glory of ancient manuscript 
and block letter, and in modern types and 
binding. The author will find hints and 
ideas for a hundred volumes on every hand. 
and may select the style of manufacture of 
his future great work from a thousand ele- 
gant patterns in the Booksellers’ section. 
Thus we might proceed with the enumera 
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tion of all the pursuits which are known to 
Each of them has its 
representative in the great bazar of all na- 


man and to woman. 


tions, and in a perfection which appeals to 
the taste and culture of the best minds. 
Woman shows her capabilities as an artist 
and mechanician in a hundred different 
ways not long since deemed the exclusive 
We find the 
evidences of her skill in wood-working, 


province of sturdy manhood. 


carving, engraving, invention, as well as in 
weaving, embroidery, useful needlework, 
and the fine arts. 

the tremendous 


proportions of the exhibition, a single day 


But notwithstanding 


spent therein can be made profitable, but it 
would be absurd enough for one to expect 
to see everything in that time, after the 
fashion of a visit to an ordinary country 
fair. We think that a person in good 
health could walk leisurely through the 
main or center aisle of the five chief build- 
ings and their annexes, the Government 
Building, the Woman’s Pavilion, taking a 
noontide rest and refreshment in one of the 
restaurants, and a mid-afternoon ride on the 
narrow guage railway, which affords a gen- 
eral view of the Exposition grounds, and 
fill out the nine or ten hours the grounds 
are open. Good eyes and keen intelligence 
would be able to grasp a great amount of 
information in this way, but we will not 
say how much of fatigue would be experi- 
enced by six P.M. 

Some one has calculated that the aisles 
and passages in the main buildings aggre- 
If a 
visitor were to stop but a half minute for 


gate a length of seventy-two miles. 


the examination of each interesting object 
as he passed through these aisles and pas- 
sages, he would consume probably a month, 
And then there 
are upward of two hundred minor build- 


ings | 


at least, in the round. 





FARCICAL LEGISLATION. 
CERTAIN class of physicians in the 
“Golden” State has succeeded in ob- 

taining the passage of a bill at the late ses- 
sion of the Legislature which accords spe- 
cial privileges, and requires that all who 
would practice the healing art in Cali- 
fornia must hold diplomas of that certain 
cast or school, or must undergo an exami- 
nation before a board of inquisitors repre- 
senting that particular school. It would 
appear by this piece of law-making that 
there is not much freedom of sentiment in 


_California after all. To coerce a large 


community into receiving the attentions of 
one kind of doctors only is an outrageous 
bit of despotism. With the same show of 
justice the people of California could be 
prehibited from eating bread unless pre- 
pared according to a certain recipe, or 
from wearing garments not made of certain 
fabrics. This stroke of policy, according 
to the California Agriculturist is aimed 
mainly at the women who practice as phy- 


sicians, to prevent them from attending to 


+ 
their own sex in times of need. That pub- 


lication says, “‘ These monopoly-diplomaed 
men-doctors must have all such delicate 
cases, There is profit and prestige in it 
that they can not afford to lose. It means 
that liberal ideas upon health subjects 
must be crushed out and made dishonora- 
ble. 


ored and patronized, 


The medical priest-craft must be hon- 
It means that this 
same class of privileged dictators want a 
clear field, so that they can, with even 
greater impunity, destroy the sensitiveness 
and modesty of daughters, the purity of 
wives, and the honor of husbands and 
fathers.” 

It is not at all likely that such a law can 
be enforced. California has too many lib- 
berty-loving citizens to be saddled by @ 
drug monopoly, and we are of opinion that 
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the “doctors” there who may be chuck- 
ling over their success at law-making, have 
but schemed for their defeat in the arena 
of patronage and public sentiment. 
———— 
DEATH OF JOHN NEAL, 
N the 20th of June this well-known 
author died, after a long and exceed- 
ingly busy life. He was born in August, 
1793, at Portland, Me. 
members of the Society of Friends; but at 


His parents were 


the age of twenty-five he received a formal 
dismissal, finding his tastes incompatible 
with a continued relation to that society. 
At an early age he engaged as a shop-boy, 
but ever energetic in self-instruction, we 
find him, at the age of twenty-one, teaching 
penmanship and drawing. Next he is in- 
terested in the dry-goods trade successively 
in Boston, New York, and Baltimore. In 
the latter place he formed a partnership 
with John Pierpont; but a very brief career, 
which terminated in the failure of this part- 
nership enterprise, satisfied Neal of his un- 
fitness for commercial life. He concluded 
to try the law. While reading the cus- 
tomary treatises, he also studied foreign 
languages, and contributed to periodical 
literature. 

He was admitted to practice before the 
Maryland Bar in 1819. Literary avocations 
occupied a great part of his time, however, 


until a trip to England, in 1824, where he 
contributed articles to various periodicals, 
and became acquainted with the celebrated 
Jeremy Bentham, who invited him to take 
up his residence at his house. 

In 1827 he returned to America and 
settled in Portland, where he employed 
himself in practicing the law, writing, and 
lecturing. He was also a very earnest ad- 
vocate of physical exercises, and excelled 
as a gymnast and fencer. 

Besides his numerous contributions to 
periodical literature, he is the author of 
several independent works, among which 





are “Brother Jonathan,” “Rachel Dye,” 
“ Bentham’s Morals and Legislation,” “ True 
Womanhood,” * Wandering Recollections of 
a Somewhat Busy Life,” “Portland Illus- 
trated.” 

Many of our readers will remember his 
sprightly sketches contributed from time to 
time to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. He 
always entertained a warm regard for the 
JOURNAL, and was himself well versed in 
the doctrines of the science. 

——— +» __ 

THe Apin Arrair.—A correspondent, 
H. E. §., sends us a clipping from the Cleve- 
land, O., Leader, which contains a brief ac- 
count of William Adin, who was recently 
convicted and executed for the triple mur- 
der of his wife, step-daughter, and a lady, 
the last having given the wife and daugh- 
ter shelter when they had been driven from 
Adin’s house. The clipping contains, also, 
what is represented to be a phrenological 
description of Adin’s, given by Mr. O. 8. 
Fowler about a year and a half ago. A 
poorly painted or executed portrait accom- 
panied the Leader article, and the writer 
alludes to the portrait as given to furnish 
“ physiognomists” an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the character of the murderer. 

We are not familiar with the circum- 
stances of the terrible affair—and would 
not care to offer an opinion concerning the 
man, and what others may have said of him 
on scientific grounds, unless the same op- 
portunity of a personal examination had 
been ours, and had been utilized. The por- 
trait, such as it is, gives us the impression 
of a stern, obstinate, high-tempered man, 
one who had several good faculties, which, 
however, were crude and uncultivated. 
The evidences of Firmness and Self-Esteem 
are very marked, while there appears to be 
just enough of Conscientiousness in an un- 
tutored condition to incline him to belief 
in the rectitude of his own opinions, and in 
the propriety of requiring others, particu- 
larly dependents, to respect them. 

Mr. Fowler imputes to Adin a terrible 
temper. May it not have been in one of the 
paroxysms of that temper that he commit- 
ted the deeds which sent him so speedily to 
the scaffold ? 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general 


reader. 


Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contrib- 
utions unless the necessary postage is provided by the 
writers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anon- 
ymous letters will not be considered. 

QueEstIons OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of an early consideration. 

Ir aN Inqurry Far To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should repeat 
it ; if not then published, the inquirer may conclude that 
an answer is withheld, for good reasons, by the editor. 





Depitatories.—We regard all pre- 
parations having for their object the destruction 
of superfluous hair exceedingly injurious. They 
are strongly caustic of necessity,and what will 
burn the hair will burn the skin. If M. C. B. 
desires to get rid of any hair, the most effectual 
way is to pull it out with tweezers or tongues. 


Scurvy Treretu.—The condition of 
your blood is evidently abnormal, otherwise 
you would not suffer from the deposit on the 


teeth. You should be more active physically; 
brush the teeth briskly with a good brush, and 
use water freely in the application of the brush. 
Do this two or three times a day, and you will 
doubtless find relief. 


LumBaGco.—Ttis form of rheumatism 
is treated, like other forms, very successfully by 
water methods, proper care being had meantime 
to the dietetic habits, as the condition of the 
stomach bears an important relation to the ner- 
vous status. The treatment of the case must 
be adapted to the patient. Hot fomentations, 
followed by the cold compress applied to the 
parts affected with pain and stiffness, are usually 
beneficial. 

Bonr-GrowtTu.—In early youth the 
bones are comparatively pliant and elastic, for 
the reason that they contain a large proportion 
of albuminous matter. In middle life the pro- 
portion of soft matter is much less, and de- 
creases with advancing years. In old age the 





bones may be said to be quite dry and calcareous, 
and are, therefore, more easily broken than in 
middle and early life. There may be actual 
growth until thirty-five or even forty years: 
few persons, however, acquire more height 
after twenty-two. 

Grayinc Ham.—J. M. P.— We 
would advise you to stop the use of borax 
in washing your hair. Borax possesses effi- 
cient cleansing properties, and may make too 
thorough an impression upon the scalp for the 
health of the hair-vessels. By using clean wa- 
ter and a good brush twice a day you should be 
able to keep your head clean enough. The early 
blanching of hair isin most cases an indication 
of a lack of vitality, or nervous exhaustion. 
Tone up the ganeral constitution, if it be in any 
way enfeebled. 

Western Piatns anp ComMBATIVE- 
NESS.—We are not aware that the Western 
plains have such an influence as your question 
implies, to-wit: the provoking of a quarrelsome 
temper in those who are crossing them. Will 
some one inform us in regard to this? It is 
true enough that the elevated and bracing air 
of the Far West gtimulates a flow of feeling, and 
prompts an exuberance of physical emotion, and 
it is not unlikely that people from the East who 
are large in Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
and moderate in controlling qualities, experience 
a more active sense of irritability. 


A Srrance Recovery.—A corre- 
spondent makes some inquiries with regard to 
the case of the Rev. G. W. Enders, who, it is 
said, having sustained a relapse while suffering 
from pneumonia, was taken to a hygienic insti- 
tute, where he continued to decline in health, 
until his physicians deemed his case hopeless. 
So weak had he become that an application of 
electricity had no effect. The same physician, 
however, who applied the electricity, and pro- 
nounced him beyond its reach, afterward ap- 
plied a form of what might be called meta- 
physical medication; in other words, he ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Ender’s mind, magnet- 
izing him, and performing some of the maneu- 
vers of the mesmerist, and ordered him to “ get 
up,”’ when Mr. Enders immediately got up un- 
aided and walked, and commenced to improve 
in health, and became, according to his own 
statement, ‘‘a new man.” 
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We are of the opinion that this is a case of 
extreme mental depression, resulting from the 
attack of pneumonia, and that his mind having 
once been fairly aroused from its semi-comatose 
condition, and resumed its wonted functions, 
his whole nature took on a condition tending 
toward recovery and normality. It was, in fact, 
a phase of hypochondria. 


Lecrurine.—C. A. M. C.—We think 
it would be well for you to prepare carefully a 
lecture which will embody the principles of the 
science. This you can commit to memory, if 
you will. At any rate, the leading points should 
be impressed upon the memory. If you feel 
very uncertain with regard to your success on 
the platform in an extemporaneous effort, it 
will be well for you to have the lecture in man- 
uscript and in your mind when you appear be- 
fore an audience. Then if you hesitate in the 
course of its délivery, you can refer at once to 
the manuscript. You will find, after a few 
trials, that a single lecture will be far from cov- 
ering the ground of your subject. Every time 
. you go over it new points and views will be sug- 
gested. 

S. W. M.—We scarcely understand 
the nature of your question. It is too compre- 
hensive for specific treatment. 


Anima Suicipr.—* Is man the only 


animal that ever commits suicide? J. R.”” 

Ans. We meet with accounts now and then 
of animals which have apparently committed 
suicide. Dogs and horses have been known to 
precipitate themselves from high places, but 
whether the act of self-destruction was the result 
of deliberate resolving, or of delirium, or diseas- 
ed condition, can not be known. Not long since 
we saw a newspaper statement of a rattlesnake 
striking itself, and dying shortly afterward of 
the self-inflicted poison. A dog has been known 
to die upon the grave of his master, refusing 
food, and literally starving to death. 


“ Brio-a-Brac ”—* Bonanza.” — M. 
H. J.—The first of these terms is pronounced as 
if spelled b-r-i-c-k ; a is given the open sound, as 
in the exclamation Ah! then, brack, and is deriv- 
ed from the French; it signifies a mixture, med- 
ley, odds and ends, all sorts, relics, oddities. With 
regard to the derivation of the term ‘* Bonanza,”’ 
we are not well informed. Perhaps some reader 
can give us the clew. We think, however, that 
it came from California, like many other semi- 
slang words which have grown into popular 
favor. There is a mine called the Bonanza mine. 
Possibly it yielded splendidly in the outset, and 
the application of the .term Bonanza took a 
flavor of the gigantic and the elephantine. We 
hear people talking about a “ big Bonanza” 
affair. 








‘2 Ghat Eben Sap. 


Somz Puysican Hinprances To 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT.—‘* What good comes 
of it? Does it make you more amiable? Does 
it make you more kindly, forgiving, and gen- 
erous with a spirit that wishes well to all man- 
kind? Does it resign you to the inevitable? Is 
it a comfort in times of affliction? If you are 
a Christian you will ‘do as you would be done 
by,’ seek the good of others rather than per- 
sonal gratification; will be just, hopeful, forgiv- 
ing, cheerful, trusting, cbaritable.””—[Extract 
from an article in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for January, 1876, entitled, ‘‘ Your Religion.” 

Before considering, as I propose to do, some 
of the physical hindrances to the attainment of 
such a high state of spiritual exaltation, it will 
be well to take into consideration the fact that, 
except in rare cases, there is no such real expe- 
rience of a high, emotional, tranquil, spiritual 
life as men have pictured in imagination for 
their ideals. There are now and then found 
persons who are harmonious and joy-producing 
by nature, and such a nature, augmented and 
elevated by Divine Grace, results in a character 
almost ideal. But, unfortunately, the great 
mass of men do not live habitually in such a 
manner as to be continually generating simple 
moral enjoyment, moral ideas, moral emotions, 
and moral ecstacy. 

When we read in the lives of saints, and those 
persons who seem endowed with supernatural 
qualities, accounts of exaltations and appa- 
rently familiar communings with the Great Un- 
seen, the impression produced is that these 
persons have all attained to this state, and re- 
main in it as their normal one, and live from 
year to year with a daily average of these won- 
derful emotions and experiences. 

As a general thing no mention is made of the 
days, weeks, aud even years-of darkness which 
intervene between their periods of exaltation. 
Biographers and historians record only the re- 
markable experiences, passing over in silence 
those of a commonplace order, and treating, 
also, the hours of doubt and weakness in the 
same convenient manner. Men do not habitu- 
ally live in the upper air, enjoying its serene, 
calm delights, but the development of the Di- 
vine life among them must be along the line of 
their natural disposition and in the channel of 
their physical temperaments; consequently in 
connection with their daily occupations. 

Now, as to these constitutional hindrances 
which belong entirely to our bodily condition. 
All diseases tend to obscure and weaken the 
mind. Even those which seem to render its 
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workings more clear and its perceptions more 
acute, only seem to do so, and that temporarily. 
The mind really loses in vigor in the same ratio 
with the body. No person can live in religious 
enjoyment any more than he can live in secular 
enjoyment who violates the laws of health. He 
who debases his body by intemperance and glut- 
tony is, by the laws of Divine economy, obscur- 
ing his mind, blunting his finer perceptions, and 
thereby depriving himself of the benefits of a 
higher moral and spiritual life. When persons 
do not guide their appetites by reason, they vio- 
late the law of God as it is written in their 
stomachs or their nervous systems; and every 
time they eat and drink without this restraint, 
they eat and drink degradation. At such times 
they have doubts and fears, are ‘‘ tempted of 
the devil;”’’ their prayers seem to stop far short 
of the desired haven, for they are not answered, 
and the poor souls are unable to see clearly 
through the mysteries of Christian life, and fail 
to appreciate the beauties of holiness as entirely 
as they could wish. Strange! 

A man’s breakfast may have more to do with 
his Christian feeling and demeanor through a 
day than all the prayers of himself and all his 
friends combined. It is a physical impossibility 
for a man with a dyspeptic stomach to regard 
his fellows with all “charity, forgiveness, and 
kindliness of feeling.’’ His view of the world 
is through a veil of diseased blood and deranged 
nervous tissue; and men look as distorted and 
ill-shapen to him as they appear to me now when 
I look at them through this imperfect pane of 
glass in the window before me. The hideous 
blot which he sees on the character of his neigh- 
bor may be only the transmitted shadow of a 
bit of underdone potato, a crumb of rich cake, 
or a dish of muddy coffee. ‘‘ A Christian will 
overcome his propensities.” Well said, my 
good friend; and the first propensity to be over- 
come by the majority of Christians is the pro- 
pensity to clog and derange the system with 
undue quantities and improper qualities of food, 
taken at eminently improper and undue seasons. 
The great mistake of many lies in the attempt 
to make clean the outside of the cup and platter, 
while within is literally full of dead things. 

We should bear in mind that the soul at pres- 
ent dwells in a sort of prison-house, and the 
bodies of men may be represented by the d'ffer- 
ent devices employed in constructing buildings. 
Some are made of glass roof, sides all transpa- 
rent, letting in light all around. Some houses 
have many large windows. Some have no win- 
dows, but only a door, which must be opened to 
admit light. All will admit that one has greater 
capabilities of receiving light than the others 
can hope for, but the eventin each case is the 
same, whether you, who live in the house made 
all transparent and flooded with Heaven’s own 
light, smear your glitterinjy squares of crystal 





with mud, hang filthy rags over your beautiful 
pictures, and make your dwelling so desolate 
and dirty that naught but loathsome vermin care 
to visit it; or I, who inhabit the house with but 
the one door, obstinately keep that obstructed 
by piles of filthy and useless trash, thus shut- 
ting out all save sickly rays of the light, which 
but waits the opportunity to flood my poor 
abode with radiance. How often is the human 
system so deranged by excesses and unbygienic 
living that the soul is shut in from that light in 
which alone it thrives, while the animal part of 
the nature is pampered and encouraged to full 
expression. And in the lucid intervals which 
sometimes occur these persons wonder at their 
lack of advancement, and that spiritual exalta- 
tion which they see in others no more sincere in 
their good desires and intentions than them- 
selves. 

As every student of Physiology and Phrenol- 
ogy well knows, there is a vast difference in the 
faculties with which men are endowed, and vast 
differences in the physical organizations through 
which these faculties find expression, are de- 
veloped, and receive impressions of the Divine 
life. We ought always to remember, even while 
most earnestly desiring the presence and influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, that the ministrations 
of the Spirit have respect to the constitutional 
organization and temperament of men, and to 
their education and surrounding circumstances, 
and the peculiar experiences to which they are 
subjected in their daily duties. That men’s fac- 
ulties may be trained and their propensities 
guided and directed, is a fact in which lies a 
world of significance, and opens an endless field 
of labor to all disposed to enter it. The longing 
after certain powers does not bring them. I 
have earnestly wished that I might thoroughly 
master and learn to love mathematics, but I 
am a wretched mathematician; and yet I sup- 
pose I am better versed in that particular branch 
than I should have been had I refused to devote 
any time to arithmetic or geometry. Nor have 
Iany doubt that I might have done even better 
than I did, but at best I should never have torn 
any laurels from Sir Isaac Newton. A man can 
not often attain to the height of his desires in 
any direction, but he can make some advance- 
ment if he will, In the thorough understand- 
img and application of this truth lies a great 
measure of the success in a life of Christan en- 
deavor and enjoyment. 

**God blesses men by making them work out 
their blessings,’? but why hinder the develop- 
ment of spiritual power by physical indulgen- 
ces and follies? Only those bodies which are 
kept pure and in proper condition—so far as in 
them lies—can be fit temples for the indwelling 
of the holy spirit. If we attend to this simple 
law of God, and seek earnestly after the pres- 
ence and favor of that spirit, we shall not be so 
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greatly lacking in “love, charity, and kindli- 
ness of feeling’’ toward our fellows, nor in the 
multitudinous good works which betoken a 
heart and soul filled with the spirit of the 
Master. We are to take care of that which was 
intrusted to us, and the first gift to man is his 
body—the dwelling for his soul. We are to de- 
velop according to our ability the fruit of the 
Spirit, and by-and-by we shall see how each will 
have its place and help to make a perfect whole. 
‘**It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
—— F. H. HOVE. 

Tue InrerNaATIONAL Date Line.— 
EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL: In the April 
number of your JouRNAL is an article on the 
‘International Date Line,” taken from ‘‘ Sched- 
ler’s Manual for the Use of the Globes.’’ The 
same article appeared in the January number of 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education. In the 
February number of that journal appeared the 
following, which I think as interesting, and per- 
haps more profitable, than the first one. I copy 
verbatim : 

“Tue INTERNATIONAL Date Line.—Under 
this head the January number of the Journal 
contains an article copied from ‘Schedler’s Man- 
ual for the Use of the Globes.’ In illustration 
the accompanying map shows the location of 
this Date Line. But the article utterly fails to 
give any reason for the location as indicated on 
the map; and, to my mind, no amount of study 
of that or any other map will show the wisdom 
of such location. The author of that article 
himself, after stating that ‘the navigators of 
European nations * * * have determined 
that there this Date Line should run,’ tells us 
that, although the correction of time ‘should 
of right be done on passing the Date Line, it is 
sunel caaner navigators to make this rectifica- 
tion on crossing the 180th meridian from Green- 
wich.’ ” 

In other words, navigators have agreed to 
locate the Date Line where the map shows it to 
be, and then those same navigators pay no atten- 
tion to it, but change their time at an entirely 
different place ! 

Again, in the same article, the following para- 
graph occurs: 

“Finally, it may be remarked that, as our 
Date Line is identical with no one meridian, 
there must be a point at its extreme eastern pro- 
jection which first receives the sun’s rays, and 
where, consequently, the new year begins. This 
age might be called the New Year’s Point. 

he place which corresponds to this point is 
Chatham Island, east of New Zealand.” If the 
new year begins at Chatham Island every day 
begins there, and it certainly does not look rea- 
sonable that the line marking this beginning of 
day, instead of following the meridian of Chat- 
ham Island, should pursue the crooked path of 
Schedler’s map. 

Does Schedler make these statements by au- 
thority? If so, authorities differ, as we shall 
see. In W. H. Seward’s ‘‘ Travels Around the 
World,” p. 34, in an entry made September 16th, 
I find the following : 


“Our last date is the 14th. This note is writ- 
ten on the 16th. The former entry was cer- 
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tainly made yesterday. The chronometer marked 
eight o’clock at night at Greenwich at the very 
hour when our clock, which keeps the running 
time, marked eight o’clock in the morning. We 
are half way around the world from Greenwich, 
and have lost just half a day. It is quite clear 
that, if we should continue onward, makirg the 
same discrepancy of time, we should have lost a 
whole day on arriving at Greenwich. We might 
a the readjustment of our ship’s time 
until we reached Greenwich, but the scientific 
woqld has wisely decided that this readjustment 
shall be made in every case by compromise on 
the 180th meridian, and, therefore, instead of 
striking out a half day here, we strike out a 
whole one.” 

Upon whose authority did Mr. Seward make 
this statement? Perhaps upon his own, but 
is it not more than likely that he consulted the 
captain and other officers of the steamer upon 
the subject? In Jackson’s ‘‘ Manual of Direc- 
tion for the Use of the Stellar Tellurian,” on p. 
23, illustration 60 is as follows: 

‘**Let us bring New York to the noon-point. 
Suppose this to be the noon of to-day. Then 
we find it, at the same instant, six o’clock this 
evening in Southern Italy, and twelve o’clock 
to-night at Birmah. East of Birmah we find it 
after midnight, and, therefore, to-morrow. Pro- 
ceeding eastward from Birmah to Alaska, we 
find it six o’clock to-morrow morning. Still 
further east, according to the-general law, it is 
still later, and on arriving at New York we find 
it to-morrow noon. It can not, however, be 
both to-day and to-morrow at once in the same 
place. Somewhere in our imaginary journey 
we must have returned from to-morrow to to- 
day; that is, we must have crossed a certain 
line dividing to-morrow from to-day. That 
line is a meridian passing through Alaska. Nav- 
igators, however, change the date at 180 degrees 
from Greenwich.”’ 

The above is more fully illustrated in Jack- 
son’s ‘“* Mathematical Geography,’’ on pp. 88 
and 89. That portion of the illustration bear- 
ing upon the new year’s point is herewith given : 

‘** Although we know not over which merid- 
ian the sun actually started in the first place, we 
know where he was at the moment when our reck- 
oning of time begins, viz.: the midnight preced- 
ing the Saviour’s birth. As we reckon from the 
time of this great event, it is eminently proper 
that we should also reckon from its place, in 
Western Asia. Hence, at the moment when 
the first day began the sun must bave been over 
the opposite meridian, one passing through 
Alaska. His starting point, according to our 
reckoning, must have been on this line. Here 
his first daily circuit began, and here his circuit 
begins to-day. This line divides one day from 
another for the whole world together, just as the 
midnight meridian divides one day from another 
for any one place.” 

Upon one point these authorities agree—nav- 
igators change their time at the 180th meridian, 
whether the Date Line coincides with that me- 
ridian or not. As tothe other point—the begin- 
ning of day—Jackson’s reasons in fayor of the 
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meridian opposite Bethlehem; Schedler, with- 
out reason—at least no reason appears—runs a 
crooked line through the Pacific, to which he 
himself admits navigators pay no attention. 
Which is correct ? w. i 


Miss E. C., anp Wuart Sue Inuer- 
ITED.—Very soon after making my residence in 
the City of New York I took a class of ten 
misses in the Sabbath-school of the C—— Street 
C. Church. Among them was a Miss E. C., a 
very intelligent and finely cultured girl of about 
sixteen. It is my habit to make the subject of 
temperance and the danger of drink prominent 
in my Sunday-school teaching. So few meet the 
question at all, that it seems to me quite in place 
to use the very first opportunity to declare my 
views. There had been a pleasant revival in this 
church during the winter previous, and many 
young people had united with the church only 
the Sabbath before my coming. E. C. was one 
of the converts. On this, my first Sabbath with 
the class, the lesson admitted a full expression 
as to the evils of drink, and I pressed the mat- 
ter of entire abstinence as the only safe ground. 
I referred to cases and recited known facts when 
asingle glass or indulgence had proved disas- 
trous, and barely hinted at “inherited tenden- 
cies.” Miss E. C. was greatly agitated, perhaps 
offended, while I was presenting these thoughts, 
though I think she said nothing. But the same 
week she came to my house and said “‘ Mr. 8., I 
would like to talk with you about myself.” 
“Very well, Miss E., I shall be happy to hear 
you, and to serve you if in my power.” ‘My 
mind has been greatly disturbed with doub‘s 
and fears ever since communion day, when I 
joined the church.”’” ‘“* Why, my dear girl, what 
could have caused such feelings? Do you mean 
that your distress was caused by something that 
occurred on so sacred and blessed an occasion ?”’ 
** Yes sir, and what you said in class last Sunday 
about intoxicating liquors and the danger to 
some of even tasting, brought to mind my 
strange feelings when I tasted the wine at com- 
munion.” ‘Can it be possible that in partak- 
ing of the symbols of our Christ’s dying love 
you were tempted?” ‘Oh, yes sir, and that is 
what distresses me so. I will tell you all about 
it. When I took the bread it was very sweet to 
* discern the Lord’s body,” and by faith to feed 
my soul on my Saviour’s love. But justas soon 
as I touched the wine to my lips, I wanted tc 
drink—oh, so much! I felt that I must drink all 
there was in the cup, and should if I dared. But 
oh, how bad I felt, it took my thoughts from the 
love of the Saviour. I was sure I had grieved 
and dishonored Him. My heart sank clear down 
and made me so miserable. Yes sir, it took 
away all my hope, and, teacher, I fear that I am 
nota Christain at all. Oh, what shall Ido?” 





Here the poor girl broke quite down. As soon 
as she could command her feelings, I said : ‘* My 
dear E., do you want to turn back from serving 
God, and trying to live a Christain life?,”” “Oh, 
no sir, no sir! that would be dreadful. I want to 
be a real earnest, true disciple of Christ, and be 
prepared to meet my sainted mother in heaven. 
Do please tell me what made me feel so, and 
was it a very great sin?’ ‘One thing I can tell 
you, it was the temptation of the devil. That is 
certain. The Lord gave you grace to resist in 
some measure, and He will help you to overcome. 
But let me ask you, do you drink wine or other 
intoxicating drinks at other times ?”’ ‘No sir, 
never. I never tasted of wine or any kind of 
liquor till that time, and have been taught not 
to use any thing that has alcohol in it.” 

I then gave her such instructions as she 
seemed to need, and she left encouraged to go on 
in her Christain course. But I learned during 
our interview that her father, before his conver- 
sion, had been a moderate drinker, and that her 
grandfather had kept a hotel and at times drank 
badly. These facts unlocked the whole secret. 
I did not tell her that secret, but enjoined her to 
pass the “cup” always, if it contained alco- 
holic liquor. To her, and all such at least, the 
alcoholic cup, wherever found, must be the “‘cup 
of devils.” This dear girl, like multitudes of 
others, inherited the terrible ‘ dipsomaniac” 
appetite. Just when she ought to have been 
safest, Satan was entrenched and set to buffet 
and worry her soul and quench her hope—so 
easily and so certainly is this latent demon 
aroused. Not only the reformed drunkard who 
has sought refuge*in Christ and his offspring 
are imperilled, but the children of habitual 
moderate drinkers are as certainly affected by 
transmitted “ vitiated vitality,” and as often be- 
come drunkards through this fatal inheritance. 
Incredible as this may seem, 8o- testify the best 
physiologists who have most thoroughly exam- 
ined this subject. The Second Commandment 
teaches the same thing as a warning. Ought 
not the Christian Church to make it impossible 
for the weakest to be ‘‘ betrayed by a kiss” of 
the serpent alcohol at her sacred feast? Is there 
necessity or excuse for alcoholic wine at the 
communion? Would not unfermented “ fruit of 
the vine’ meet the case, and can this be had re- 
liably ? 

[From what we have learned of the prepara- 
tion called ‘“‘ Fruit of the Vine” we infer that 
it is adapted to the communion use. Our neigh- 
bor, Mr. G. E. Sickel, of the National Temper- 
ance Society, No. 58 Reade Street, this city, will 
be glad, doubtless, to furnish the information 
desired. It is stated that upward of 1,000 
churches in England, and 1,500 in this country 
have rejected fermented liquor for communion 
uses.—Ep. P. J.] 
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In this department we give short reviews of such New 
Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shail enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
is our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press. and we invite publishers to favor us with their 
recent publications, especially those related in any way 
to mental or physiological science. 





Tue Voices. (“The Voice of Nature,” 
“The Voice of a Pebble,” “The Voice of 
Superstition,”’ and ‘‘ The Voice of Prayer.’’) 
By Warren Sumner Barlow. Sixth Edition. 
8vo; fancy cloth. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Colby & Rich. 


According to the author his view of The 

Voice of Nature, is founded on the idea of 
One God with one revokeless plan, 
Embracing every world and man; 
That man should learn to comprehend, 
That all to good results doth tend.” 

The Voice of a Pebble “aims to teach the in- 
dividuality of matter and mind, fraternal charity 
and love.”’ 

The Voice of Superstition, ‘‘ presents the con- 
flict that many suppose exists between their 
Maker and an imaginary evil being.” 

The Voice of Prayer ‘‘aims to inculcate the 
idea that, 

No law is suspended should earth everywhere, 

Unite in one chorus to swell the same prayer.”’ 


That the prayers heard by the Lord are those 
which blend with deeds, regardless of color, 
class, or station. 

The author adopts for the discussion of these 
profound themes the meter and manner of Pope, 
chiefly, and many of the passages remind us of 
the reasoning of the “Essay on Man.” For 
instance, this: 


“That God ordained the whole is understood, 
To ultimate in universal good ; 
Yet hath no lees decreed that man shall be, 
Within a given sphere an agent free; 
As fishes well secured in globes of glass 
‘Are free within, though none without can pass; 
While they like us look outward all around, 
.May often wish a larger range was found. 
.But highest wisdom hath ordained this plan, 
To focalize the feeble powers of man; 
Where each may freely choose a field of thought, 
May grope in darkness, or be wisely taught; 
Where ail will learn as laws are understood, 
To harmonize with universal good.” 
We think that the “ Voice of Superstition”’ 
has the smallest claim of the “‘ Voices’ to rank 
a8 poetry, but we can understand the author's 





difficulty in treating the subjects embraced 
within it, and make full allowance for any halt- 
ing in the progression of his verse. The burden 
of this diversion of the volume seems to be the 
inconsistencies of Bible narrative, in reciting 
the dealings of God with man, particularly re- 
ferring to passages in the Book of Numbers. 
Where he stands in opinion may be gathered 
from— 

** But never can I entertain the thought, 

A ‘God of Love’ these horrid scenes hath 

brought.”’ 

And we are thus led to the inference that to 
believe all there is in the Bible savors of super- 
stition. 
Dress AND HeEattu; or, How to be 

Strong. A Book for Ladies. Pp. 187; cloth; 

Price, 30 cents. Montreal, Canada: John 

Dougal & Son. 

A plain, practical discussion of the relation 
of dress to the health of our girls and women. 
Written, or rather compiled, in a pleasant style, 
drawivg from many of the best authorities for- 
eign and American, for facts and suggestions, it 
is the sort of book to help one in the conflict 
with illness and disease-producing fashion. It 
is a startling exponent of the sins and follies of 
people who in matters not associated specially 
with dress, may evince a good degree of intelli- 
gence and wisdom. And it does not leave the 
convicted of error comfortless, but presents 
methods and patterns for the making of neat, 
tasteful, and elegant garments, which will per- 
mit the blood to circulate, the lungs to expand, 
the stomach to digest, and the other bodily or- 
gans to perform their proper functions. 


Sxetcn oF THE Lire anD Work oF 
Linva GILBERT. With Statistical Reports and 
Engraving of herself. 

Miss Gilbert is well known for her earnest and 
persistent efforts to improve the condition of 
prison life, especially to provide the means for 
the mental instruction of the unfortunates of 
society who spend much of their time in forced 
confinement. She has accomplished a vast 
amount of good in her self-elected sphere, and 
is not yet weary in well doing. The book is 
readable and suggestive, and should have a wide 
circulation. Price, in cloth, $1.25. 


Tux Pactric Tourist. William’s II- 
lustrated Guide to the Pacific Railroad, Cali- 
fornia, and Pleasure Resorts across the Conti- 
nent. Full cloth, pce $2; flexible covers, 
$1.50. New York: Henry D. Wiliiams. 


Whether one contemplates a trip across the 
continent or not, he will find this publication 
deeply interesting. The regions west of the 
Mississippi furnish the material which the artist 
and the writer have wrought into its beautiful 
and instructive pages. The details of sights 
and incidents which are met by the traveler on 
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the way to San Francisco are comprehensive, 
while hundreds of superb engravings furnish the 
eye realistic impressions of the grandeur of 
Rocky mountain scenery, and of the varied life, 
human and brute, which the vast prairie and 
hill regions of the Far West sustain. Mr. Wil- 
liams has combined many features of value to 
the general reader in his new guide. Possess- 
ing a practical knowledge of the country from 
frequent visits, his suggestions and counsel 
with regard to business facilities and opportuni- 
ties here and there, and the economic manage- 
ment of a trip have a special significance. Many 
historical sketches relating to interesting local- 
ities, and many portraits of men and women 
prominent for their connection with the devel- 
opment of certain towns, or cities, or districts, 
are distributed through the text. The mining 
and agricultural wealth of the great Rocky 
Mountain States is treated with an appreciative 
hand, and, in fact, everywhere wide information 
and cultured taste are conspicuous qualities in 
the make-up of the book. We are told that it 
represents $20,000 worth of literary and artistic 
labor. Whatever it cost, the price is exceed- 
ingly low as compared with the intrinsic quali- 
ties of the book. 


Tne CrntrenntaL Scnoot Srncer; 
Con.aining Songs of Patriotism and Peace for 
the Children of the American Union. By Geo, 
Henry Curtis and Wm. Oland Bourne. Ob- 
long. Price, 40 cents. New York: Bigelow & 
Main, 1876. : 

The title of this work and the names of its 
compilers are a sufficient suggestion of its 
merit. It is just the thing for the time, and the 
selections are made with taste and with gener- 
ous breadth of patnotic feeling. The children 
from Maine to Texas may gladly and fitly unite 
in rendering these soul-stirring ‘“‘ songs of pat- 
riotism and peace.”” The work opens like a 
rocket with ‘“* The Boston Tea Party, 1773,” and 
in its progress gives us Lexington, Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga, Yorktown, the Star Spangled Banner, 
The Marsellaise, etc. 

The work is fragrant with the songs of the 
fathers of the Revolution, with many gems of 
later time, making it the book for the million, 
and before this Centennial year closes, we doubt 
not the schools and families of our broad land 
will be full of these rich melodies. In some cases 
they will remind us of old wine in new bottles; 
but it will be pleasant to know that in all cases 
the grapes were gathered from the same old 
vines of Patriotism, Union, and Liberty. 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


No. 15, Vou. 4, oF HARKNESS’ MAGAZINE over- 
flows with Centennial enthusiasm. It contains 
much matter of historic interest to Americans, 
beside a good variety of general reading which 





is not marred so far as we have seen by a single 
indecorous thought. 

In THE WEATHER REVIEW for May, the Signal 
Officer informs us that the Review is made 
up from the reports of observations taken at 
“eighty-eight Signal Service, U. 8. Army sta- 
tions, and fourteen Canadian stations, at 7:35 
A. M., 4:35 P. M., and 11 P. M., daily, ahd tele- 
graphed to this office immediately afterward; 
monthly meteorological records of observations, 
taken at four hundred and sixty-five stations, 
including those from the volunteer observers, 
U. 8. Naval Hospitals, U. 8. Army Post Hospi- 
tals, Canadian stations and Signal Service sta- 
tions; reliable newspaper extracts; special re- 
ports from various sections of the country, and 
Marine Records. 

The most noticeable features were the baro- 
metric pressure averages higher than usual in 
the sections east of the Rocky Mountains; the 
frequent occurrence of tornadoes, especially 
those of the 6th in Kansas, Illinois, and Indiana; 
the temperature averages nearly 4° below the 
normal in the St. Lawrence Valley, and 2°.5’ 
above in the Lower Lake region; late frosts in 
Mississippi and Tennessee ; large excess of rain- 
fall in the Western Gulf States, Tennessee, and 
Upper Mississippi Valley; severe snow-storms 
along Lake Superior, on Pike’s Peak, and in 
Utah, Montana, and Wyoming Territories ; very 
few reports of droughts; the destructive thunder 
and hail-storms; ice-fields in Lake Superior, 
Straits of Mackinaw, Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
near St. Johns, Newfoundland; grasshoppers in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wyoming and Montana; 
an aurora on the 25th. 

Tue DELINEATOR FOR JULY. This popular 
periodical occupies a position of its own in an 
approximation to a common-sense treatment of 
fashion matters. Besides giving fully and clear- 
ly the newest general information as to the va- 
rious departments of the mode, it handles the 
practical details so that everybody can under- 
stand them. Yearly subscription, $1. New 
York: Messrs. E. Buttrick & Co. 

THE FoREST AND STREAM HAND-BOOK FOR 
RiFLeMEN. Giving forms for organization of 
Rifle Associations, By-Laws, Rules for Practice 
and Competition; Practical Hints concerning 
Ranges, Targets, Scoring, Rifles, Shooting, etc., 
and a list of Rifle Associations in America. Il- 
lustrated with maps, diagrams, etc. By Major 
G. C. Starr, Secretary American Rifle Associa- 
tion. Contains many practical suggestions for 
shootists. New York: J. B. Ford & Company. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

THe ANGLO-AMERICAN PHONETIC ALPHABBT. 
By Eliza B. Burns. Approved and recommend- 
ed by the Alphabet Committee of the American 
Philological Society. New York: Burns & Co. 
Price, 10 cents. 





